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SOUTHE ERN LADIES’ BOOK. 


VOL. 1 


M: MACON, J: ANUARY, 


1840. NO. | L 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tur publication of a new periodical, wheth- |! 
er political, commercial, or literary, demands | 
both as an act of obedience to established cus- | 


tom, and as a declaration of motives and de- 


ter of the work proposed, give earnest assur. | 
ances of devotion to the public service, and so- | 
licit the patronage of those in whose behalf he | 
labors. 

In attempting to execute the plan which has 
been heretofore submitted, we are fully aware | 
that difficulties will beset our path and tram. | 
mel our movements. Signal failure has been 
the doom of every Literary enterprise of a sim- | 
which the | 


ilar character has originated in 


South.* Publications of singular merit—sus- | 


tained by talent of the first order, have been j; 


arrested, and each successive experiment has | 


seemed distinctly to indicate that some radical | | 


disability. is inherent in our people, or our in. | 
stitutions, forever prec sluding the sossibility of | 
success in such an undertaking. <A variety | 
of causes obvious cnough even to the most | 
superficial reflection, but which we will not | 
now undertake to define, have operated to pro- 


duce this disheartening result. Disc ouraged, | 
but not dispirited, we address ourselves to the | 
task, trusting that the very probability of fail- 
ure will rouse our zeal, develope all the resour- | 
ces of self- dependence, and rally the scattered | 


friends of Literature in serious determination | 


to uphold a periodical, devoted to the enlarge- 


ment of their number, and their own personal | 
Though the | 


gratification and improvement. 


forthcoming work is anticipated with many a) 


and flattering promises | the land. 


cheering welcome, 


greet us cvery morning and evelv eyening, |, a , 
| taste—the cultivation of the moral sentiments 


and every mail brings us commendatory epis- 


tles, yet admonished by the past, our hopes are | 
tempered—and while success would gladden | 
| from thd i incumbrances which have hung up- 














° Bxcepti it be the “ « Southern Literary Messenger,” 
published at Richmond, Virginia. From the best in- 
formation we have, this valuable periodical is now re- 


Ceiving the most flattering encduragement from South- 


em readers. 


1 





us, the mortification of defeat would be dives- 
ted of half its anguish, 


That the South should have a Literature of 


| i : o. ; 7 cis ‘- . . 
| her own is a proposition, if not self-evident in 
signs, that the Editor should state the charac. | 


its truth, at least too clear and decisive for 


4 * : aT . . . . . 
controversy. Necessity is laid upon us in this 


| matter, unless we are willing to occupy before 


the world the singularly inconsistent position 


|,of boldly asserting our natural and constitu- 
tional rights in politics and commerce, and yet 


tamely submitting to a most inglorious depen- 
dence for all the agencies by which taste is to 
‘be refined, and sentiment cultivated. With 
equal mind to conceive, and with more leisure 
to execute, we have done and are doing less 
to augment and diversify the national Litera- 
ture, than the people of almost any other sec. 
| tion of this great confederacy. The sin of a 
most ‘wilful and ignominious negligence lics at 
our door. Loud, vehement, in our denunciu- 
tions of every infraction of our civil rights we 
are yet the subjects of a most disgraceful bond- 


| age—independent in theory, but beneficiaries 


| in fact—receiving from the stranger the sup- 
|, ply of our bodily and mental wants. But we 
trust the spirit of redemption is awake and 


abroad, working -for us an emancipation con- 


| sistent with the loftiness of our pretensions, 


and appropriate to the capabilities of our pop- 
ulation. Measures have been taken to liber- 
ale our commerce and to encourage our man- 


ufactures—that in these departments every 


natural resource may_ be developed and the 


benefits which have long been hid in secret 
places may come forth to regencrate and bless 
Our project looks to the freedoom 
of the mind—the clevation and refinement of 


We seek to 
disenthral the free spirit of our gallant State 


by homebred instrumentalities. 


' on her energies—to bring her out im the 


house of bondage where she has been so long 


domesticated, to take a wider range, travelling 
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into the regions of philosophy and literature— 
enriching herself with the treasures of every 
age—breathing the pure air that encircles the 
mount of song—emerging from the shadows 
which have settled in deep eclipse upon her 
sunny brow, and then renovated and vigorous 
returning to overlay the land with light, “as 
the morning spread upon the mountains.” 

This enterprise, enlisted as it is in the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge, and destined as we 
hope to call out to usefulness and fame the na- 
tive talent that now abides in obscurity, un- 
employed and inactive, should commend itself 
to all, as a project closely allied with the true 
glery of the country. Intellectually consid- 
ered, the influence of such a work as we de- 
sign the * LADIES’ BOOK” to be, is well 
and wisely adapted to promote literary ambi- 
tion—elicit genius, and to rescue from oblivion 
the thoughts, the embodyment of which con- 
stitutes the very “pith and substance” of the 
current literature of society, and which if left 
dependent upon the ephemeral prints of the 
day for their perpetuity, will choose rather to 
perish in their homes than circulate abroad in 
such vehicles. Morally, if liberally supported 
the effect will be to relieve depravity of much 
of its grossness—neutralize the incitements to 
vulgar vice—variegate the field of innocent en- 
joyment—make fire-side joys to glitter in the 
light of intellectual beauty, and embellish so- 
ciety with the adornments of a taste at once 
dignified and rational, and at peace with sound 
and saving Christianity. 

In denominating our work a “ LADIES’ 
BOOK,” we are not to be understood as de- 
signing to accommodate ourselves to the plan 
which, by illiberal and ungenerous association, 
may suggest itself upon the sound of the name. 
If the female mind has been wont to lavish it- 
self upon trifles—to.evaporate in idle exclama- 
tions—-to hang enraptured upon the color of a 
ribbon—to. tread with fantastic step the circle 
of fashion, pausing amid its. frivolities as con. 
genial with its pursuits, and finding its only 
refreshment in the endless changes of its Pro. 
tean God, it has been, and is the result not of 
native incapacity tor weightier things, but of 
irrational education and the pestiferous cus. 
toms which have sprung to life beneath its 
culture. We do not propose a mere compila. 











ition of stories, either selected or original, un- 
| natural in their conception and pointless in 
their moral; nor yet will we cater to a vitia- 
ted taste with mawkish love tales and frothy 
sickly sentimentalism—the very grave of all 
that is noble in thought, and of every thing of 
“« pith and moment” in action ; and least of all 
shall we borrow from transatlantic folly, picto- 
rial views of dress and fashion for a frontis- 
piece, devoting columns and pages to notes 
and explanations. Our convictions of woman’s 
‘mind and worth compel us to believe that we 
can furnish a more agreeable entertainment, 
by providing a magazine of sterling periodical 
literature. Tracts on Science and on the 
Arts—notes on curious and interesting Phe- 
nomena in nature-—biographical notices, re- 
views and criticisms--—moral essays——illustra- 
tions of the passions, in prose and verse, will 
find a place in our Book, and we trust, a wel- 
come from our readers. 

The course of education and the style and 
fashion of the press, have both contributed to 
perpetuate a state of things as unfavorable to 
mental developement and genuine taste, as if 
the suppression of the one, and the prevention 
of the other, had been the ruling and avowed 
design. ‘The whole apparatus in each depart- 
ment has been adapted to promote the errors 
of which we complain, and unless society can 
be revolutionized in some of its essential ele- 
ments and modes of action, the work ot reform 
must progress with embarrassed motion, or 
perhaps succumb in despair to insuperable 
difficulties. Conscious of our own insuffi- 
ciency for the mighty task, and yet determined 
to do our best, we invite the talent of the coun- 
try to co-operate with us in the work of re- 
generation. Woman’s varicd relations—her 
influence early, constant, unfailing——demand 
that she should have every facility for aequir- 
ing knowledge—-that her mind should bestored 
with varied information, thus fitting her for the 
honorable discharge of her high and multiplied’ 
responsibilities. Christianity has’ brought up 
the female character from the drudgery and 
oppression of barbarian bondage to a moral 
elevation accordant with the grace and léveli- 
ness of her person—has warmed into beau- 
teous life the bland virtues of her heart, and’ 











|| made her home a charmed circle, within whose: 











magic lines vice has no possession, and where | 
purity dwells a guardian and an ornament.—~_ 
Now endow her with the capacity to elevate | 
as well as soften, not only to refine but to in- | 
struct, and the character shall come forth from | 
her plastic hand, “ polished after the similitude | 
of a palace,” and her sterner fellow-creature, | 
man, shall rise to meet companionship, ac- | 
knowledging the power which has scattered | 
beauty and blessing over all his destiny. 
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We earnestly solicit the hearty co-opératiort 


|e every friend of the South--of Literature 


und of Woman. ‘The materials we need to 


|accomplish our design are abundant in the 


land. Shall we be denied? ‘he enterprise 





|\is its own commendation: We make no large 


common-place professions. The work must 
|stand upon its own merits. We cast it upon 
the Waters to live or to perish, as the country 





1} 
shall deeree. 


ADDRESS ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY REV. GEOR 


GE F. PIERCE. 


_~ 


Tits is an occasion of interest to the Guard- 
ians of this Institution and to the public, iden- 
tified as it is with the performance of obvious 
duty and that generous ambition which sécks, 
on liberal and enlightened policy, the intellec- 
taal elevation of the State. ft is a prephecy 
of the future, and the beginnmg of the fulfil- 
ment. Whatever may have been the delir- 
quences of the past, the present affords cheer- 
wig evidence that thc public mind is awake, 
and in motion. The impulse has been given, 
and the first effect betokens large results, pre- 
dicts a properous issue to this enterprise, the 
first-born of its practical devolpment. 

Great evils in government, in society, in ed: 
ucation, unless their disastrous operation can 
be traced, analyzed, understood, without some 
labor of mind, unless the cause and the effect 
be im such juxtaposition as to make the con- 





nexion striking, cannot be suddenly remedied. | 


| 


if there be other apparent causes on which we | 
| 
may charge the wrongs deprecated—we must | 


work backwards— annihilating, as we go on, 
the secondary agencies which have sprung 
from the great source of all. ft is utterly im- 
possible to introduce great radical changes, 
however expedient or necessary, by one sweep- 


ing innovation, without peril of total disconi- 
fiture and shame. ‘To attempt too much at 
once is to defeat the whole. Some public 
spirited minds, comprehending at a glance the 
proposed plan of improvement, may leap, with- | 
out hesitation, to its adoption ; but the mass | 








* This Address was delivered before the Board of | 
Visiters, together with a large audience congregated for | 
the purpose of witnessing the first Examination of the | 
pupils of the Georgia Female College. 


\the people on whose concuriénce we must at 
last rely for success, are slow to believe, not 
from inability to think correctly, but from their’ 
adherence to established forms—their preju- 
dices in favor of the customs with which they 
have been familiar. The people are practicat 
believers in the Baconian philosophy—they 
must have the demonstration of experiment. 
‘Speculation, however sound; is with them but 
speculation stil, until they have tangible proof 
of substance—some sénsible manifestation’ of 
fitness for use. ‘Fhe operation of these pre- 
judices sometimes annoy the eager confident 
revolutionist, and doubtless, frequently hinder 
the application of the most wholesome correc- 
tives to existing wrongs. Yet it is a question 
whether they may not be’regarded as valuable 
safeguards agaittst the introduction of those 
wild schemes of reform that come with all the 
pride of pretension, assume the character of 
philosophy, are in themselves imposing, and 
yet preposterous and absurd. One thing is 
certain——they demand respect, if not for the 
preponderance of benefits in their favor, at 
least, for their inevitable action, if condemned 
and set at naught. We live in an age of ex- 
traordinary inventions—of bold, startling, in- 
dependent theories — customs venerable for 
their antiquity are assaulted without respect 
to their age—institutions long approved are 
displaced by the substitutes provided in modern 
wisdom—opinions which have been received 
‘on trust from time immemorial are exploded— 
faith in them destroyed—popularity constitu- 
ting no shield to defend them fiom attack and 
overthrow. There is a curicus prying revo- 
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lutionary spirit abroad, and <= may have ti etloen. abs urd A Town Academy, with 
challenged our admiration, or secured our es- its thirty or forty pupils, was the “ Ultima 
teem hitherto, must vow be subjected to the or- | Thule ;” all beyond was dairy land. So thought 
deal of rigid scrutiny—the secret reasons must | many. And yet this buildiag is monumental 
come forth—the intrinsie merits must be dis-|| proof that the original projectors did not geck- 
closed, and if found wauting, must be swept) on without their host—that they did not pro. 
off to join the rubbish of legendary lore. _ Ac. |, jjece :d upon an exaggerated estimate of the wants 
cording to the rule by which the judgment of | of the people, or an unjust calculation of their 
the world is now decided, reformers in design | liberality. ‘The very flattering 


1g auspices under 
must expect opposition, ere they can become | which, as to number, this Institution has open- 
reformers in fact. 


ed its exercises, is demonstration of public 

Under such circumstances, caution becomes | feeling, and declares the sense of necessily to 
us. Every change is not an improvement.— | have been general. ‘The wants of socicty de- 
Indeed, a system that is clearly erroncous in || mand that the level of intellectual culture shall 
some prominent particulars, and yet is perma- || beclevated—that literary acquisitionson a more 
nent and uniform, is preferable to a series of extensive scale than have been common, should 


changes. In the one case, experience may be put within the reach of that portion ef our 


teach us to counteract the evil-—-we know what || population, whesc influence, silent and unos- 
it is—how to neutralize it. In the other, the 


| tentatious, yet powerful and immense, tells 
evil, if not prominent, (and if insidious, only, 
the more to be dreaded,) operates for a while 
unseen, unsuspected, until at last we are en- 
lightened by the consequences, and then, if 
forced upon a new untried plan, we may, most 
likely will, repeat experiment, only to renew | ral arrangements with the spirit of the times, 
our disappointment | and its infancy promises a maturity of strength 

These remarks are generally true in their | and wide-spread usefulness. The design is 
application, but especially so, on the subject of | entitled to admiration and patronage upon ev- 
education. Jnnumerable difficulties encom- || ery principle 
pass it, and whoever undertakes reform or en- 
largement, may confidently anticipate opposi-. 
tion. It is the doom of every thing good.— 
Discouragements will arise to check the ardor 
of enterprise, illiberal opinions will be enter- 
tained, predictions of failure will be made, chil- 
ling fears will be hinted of labor lost, money 
squandered without profit, ridicule will shoot || culation has been tardy, the conviction Is com- 
its arrows, and the whole scheme will be con. | plete. ‘The only atoncmest we can make 
signed, in. imagination, to disappointment and 
mortification, and forgetfulness. If there be 
in the scheme proposed aught of novelty, any 
thing that savours of extravigance in calcula- 
tion, the changes will be rung upon that mag- 


} 
| 
| 


with an emphasis upon the cuaracter and des- 

tiny too mighty to be surrendered to chance, 
|too valuable not to be summoned to the pre- 
motion of knowledge, patriotism and religion. 
This Institution accords in its plan and gene- 





of political economy, every dic- 
tate of practical wisdom, every obligation of 
saving Christianity. Reared by individual mu. 
nificence, who will repudiate its privileges or 
denounce its aims?) An acknowledgment of 
the capacity—the worth of the Female mind— 
who shall demur to the confession? The es. 
timate is not exaggerated, and though the cal- 


for past oversight and carelessness, is ample 
provision for the preseut, and suitable and effi- 
cient arrangements for the future. In reli- 
ance upon a liberal pablic, the Trustees of this 

Institution have essayed to redeem the coun- 
ie word, “ Utopian,” a sort of generic term| 


|| try from a stigma deep and deserved, and the 
for every thing considered chimerical and wild. || past predicts and ensures “a crown of rejoic- 
Two years ago the notion of a Female College | ing,” asthe reward of their toil, 
was laughed at as a Platonic idea—a mere 
dream—an impracticable fancy born in the! 
reverie of some speculative mind, well mean- 
ing perhaps, but utterly a-head of sober sense | 
and prudent wisdom. A Female College !--' 


In favor of every enterprise like this, it may. 
| be remarked that there is an e-sential advan- 
| tage in aiming at the highest results. The 
| failure cannot be total, and even though the end 
| accomplished fall far short of the end propos. 
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ed, it cannot but reach far in advance of the {| Any system of education which proposes to 
point from which we start. Nothing great or | fit its subjects for practical useful life, must dis. 


good ever was or will be executed but by ho- || tinetly recognize the fact, that however its ar- 


ping for and aiming at something greater and || rangement of motives and instructions may | 


better. 
filled up, confers but little bencfit, and very of. || formhimself. If residence in an Academy or 
. . . * ! * . . . ne 

ten operates injuriously, inasmuch as the fact | College entitles to literary reputation, irrespec. 
that something has been dene may be appealed | tive of merit and acquisitions—if in the mode 
to in proof of labor, and in justification ef re. | of teaching, no regard is te be had te future 


pose; while a higher standard, a more com. |) character and influence, then the materials may 


A diminutive contracted plan, when || stimulate and enlighten, yet the scholar must | 


ed by a partial course of study. 


prehensive system would have elicited our dor- 
mant energies, and sustained them in prospect 
of a consummation proportioned in its useful- 


ness to our ability, aad worthy of our nature || 


in its eujoyment. In the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, Burke has said that “whether we take, 
or whether we lose the game, the chase is cer- 
tainly uf service.” 

The object ef intellectual education is two. 
fold: “the discipline and the furniture of the 





mind, the enlargement of its powers, and the 
storing it with knowledge.” ‘The faculties of | 
the Pupil must be elicited, roused, directe 1.—- 


Whatever may be the creative power of the 





mind, it is still a dependent agent, needs train- 
ing, must be supplied with the materials for 
combination, taught to, analyze subjects—to | 
diseriminate with judgment, taste must be ele- | 


| 
| 


vated, refined—the treasures of memory must | 
be classified and skilfully arranged. ‘This is | 
no ordinary task. It cannot be acccomplish- | 
The hasty | 
sketch of a few text books, however well se- | 
iceted—-taking notes on lectures, though scien- | 
tific and valuable—to store up the technicali- | 
ties of philosophy, to be able to call the stars | 
by name, will not suffice for these noble ends. 
It is a law of the mental world, that whatever | 
is above the common standard of value, shali | 
be obtained only by laborious diligence. At- | 
tention, study, time, are all necessary. The 
habit of thinking must be formed and incor- 
porated with all that is taught, identified ‘in its | 


With. | 


iegitimate use with all that is learned. 
out it, instruction is transient jn its impression, 
study a mere mechanical operation, and the | 
mind itself, under tutors, an apprentice, forev- | 
er doomed to minority, dependent on the mas- 
ter-hand for guidance. 


bly barred from all honorable attainment.— 


The intellect must be | 
thrown on its own resources, or it is inevita. | 


be of a looser kind, and more hastily put up, 
but the building unfit for utility or ornament, 
‘is fated to mockery and ruin. 

| ‘The commen plan of education, as adopted 
in the country, is essentially different from 
that which we approve, and contemplates re- 
sults when compared to all the benefits of a 
legitimate efficicnt system, that are at last but 
a substitution of names for things. The very 
best that can be said of it is, that it is better 
than none. In almost every other case pecu- 
niary surrenders are made with hesitancy and 
close calculation of value reccived, but in this 
there has been the most improvident expendi- 
ture of money, if not without complaint, at 
least without any equivalent consideration.— 
The universality of the evil, like responsibility, 
when thrown into common stock, without a 
specific appropriation te each individual, seems 
to have diminished the burden, and made en- 
durance a virtue. Who does not know that 
in the popular mode of Female Ecucaticn there 
has been more tinsel than gold—more regard 
to impesing display than substantial benefit ? 
The polish of manners, initiation into the my- 
stefies of dress, the arcana of the toilet, to teach 
the feet the poetry of motion, the fingers to 
strike melodious numbers from the well-tuned 
instrument, the ornament of a name signifying 
nothing, the eclat of having finished education 
‘at some distinguished Seminary, have been the 
end and aim of too many Parents, and of al- 
most all who have assumed the management 
of youth. Education hitherto has not corres- 
ponded with the capacity of Woman—her re. 
'sponsibilitics, her relations in life, her merits, 
or her influence. Various causes have oper- 
‘ated to produce this state of things. 

| It is a superficial age—hasty, enterprising, 
locomotive in spirit. It appears in the adven. 
‘turous speculations of commerce—in the aban- 


~—. 
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donment of the former slow processes of ac- | 
cumulation—in the wild schemes of men that | 
make haste to be rich, and in the increasing | 
disposition apparent every where, to make a 

fair show of character and of means upon fic- 
titious capital. The world is travelling under | 


an impulse that scorns delay, ridicules the so- | 1 


| 


briety of steady motion, turns contemptuous. | | 
ly away from the actual advantages that are 

scattered by the way, and posts precipitately | 

a-head, bounding with hope of immeasurable | 
goodto come. The certain is abandoned for | 
the problematical. A real good thet comes | 
along in the way of sober industry, and every- | 

day toil dwindles into downright dwarfishness, | 
in prospect of the magnificent boon that eager | 
expectation conjures up in airy form from the 

dim but not distant future. There is a a want | 
of patience, a restless longing that spurns at 
the lessons of experience, a passion for theo. 
ries and experiments that locks up the ener- | 


gies of the people in false confidence, presump- || 


tuous reliance upon plans and notions, or evap- 
orates them in dreams of the philosopher’s 
stone, that is to turn every clod into gold, re. 
scind the decree of God, and exonerate the | 
world from the curse of labor. Idicness cx. | 
pects to reap the rewards of industry, the poor | 
man of to-day to be the rich man of to- “mor | 
row, and fortune is to plant our crops, gather 
our harvests, prepare our food, weave our ap- | 
parel, and meet all our expenditures, while we 
sit “in otio cum dignitale,” burning incense 
to our skill and shouting huzzas to the march | 
of mind. Distance must be annthilated, moun- 
tains dug down, vallies filled up in the flash of | 
thought, twenty years must be crowded into | 
one, and the young man of this gencration 
must have more, know more, e1.joy more, than 
the patriarch of the past, and all by the potent 
talisman of the age which realizes cvery thing | 
it imagines, and imagines whatever it pleases. | 
The same spirit prevails as to Literature | 
and Science. It pervades all departments of 
learning from the School House to the Uni. 
versity. The course of education must be 
brief and rapid. The opinion seems to be en- 
tertained that patient study, diligent laborious 
application woul suffer the world to get a cen- 
tuary in advance of the rising generation, and 
leave them forsaken of the eager crowd to plod 
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‘along in tes wl in want. a step 
must be regulated by quick time, and yet the 
untaught scholar must talk of books familiar- 
'|ly, as though he had been born and reared ina 
Library. 

Parents yield to the course of things, cateb 
the spirit of the times, and are content with 
ithe name instead of the substance of an edu- 
cation. ‘The ill-advised policy of the country 
upon this subject, operates disastrously upon 
the whole circle of Female Literature. ‘The 
inferior standard of attainment which has been 
set up has brought down education in the es- 
timation of the people generally, to a corres. 
ponding level. ‘The reputation of scholarship 
has been acquired by a course of instruction 
too hurried to give it a substantial value. The 
temptation is thus presented to the young to 
content themselves with knowledge too super- 
ficial for actual life, simply because prevailing 
sentiment and pernicious doctrine secure cur- 


rency tothe possessor. Many persons of lim- 


‘|ited means, unable to encounter the charges 





‘| anxious that their children should be educated, 


‘of instruetion for a series of years, and yet 


made competent to compete with their fellows, 
resolve that they shall at least pass over every 
thing within a period too brief to learn more 
than a fraction of the allotted task. ‘The van. 
ity of the parental heart is flattered by the 
seeming attainiments of the child so dispropor- 


‘tioned to its age, the precocious development 
lof mind, the 1apid travel through text books, 
jand delighted with the approximation of the 
|time when the expenses of board and tuition 


shall cease, end the youthful disciple of learn- 
\ing launch into socicty: no inquiry is made 
into the nature and extent of the preparation 
for the duties thatensue. When the time hus 
come in the prevailing fashion of the country, 
when it should be said that the young lady has 
“finished her education,” the qualifications 
necessary to justify her withdrawal from the 
place of instruction are presumed, and educa- 
tion ceases. The real signification of the cur- 
rent phrase, her education is finished, if inter- 
preted aright, is simply, that she has quit going 
to school. In the exaggerated judgment of par- 
tial friends, it is thought a fair conclusion, con- 
sidering the bills of money paid, and the time 





'}consumed, and the capacity of the child with. 
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al, that the amount of learning should corres- 
pond in value and extent, And so perhaps it. 
might, if there had becn a proper adjustment | 
and proportion of time and studies, but on this| 
overcharged system, where quantity and not 
kind is the desideratum, no wonder need be 
felt if the material turns out to be of a quality | 
so frail and unfit for use as, in the issue, to| 
find its home with the rubbish of the world.— | 


In the name of Literature and Science I pro-| 
test against the principle of measuring educa- 
tion by dollars and cents. ‘The question is 
not what it costs, but what is it worth? Who 
can compute the sum? Its accomplishments 
are so splendid, its advantages so manifold, 
that it is profanation to depreciate it by com- 
parison with gold and silver. Beauty fades 
into deformity, strength degenerates into weak- 
ness ; fame is fickle as the veering winds, for- | 
tune is a bird of passage, and like the stormy 
Petrel, rests not ; health, sight, hearing, friends, 
ail fail, but knowledge abideth, and well nigh 
defies the fluctuations of this troublous world. 
A title to influence with those who know us 
well, a recommendation to those who know us 
not, an employment when we are vigorous, 
and a solace when we are weary; an inde. 
pendence in poverty, and distinction in wealth; 
an ornament in youth, a resource in age ; who 
would despoil it of its claims and reduce it to 
the grade of an ordinary interest? Shall we 
talk of expense in the attainment of a good 
like this? Hoard our treasures for ignoble 
ends, or lavish them upon the ridiculous frip. 
peries of a vitiated taste? But, miserable fol- 
ly! Look over the country, survey its do- 
mestic arrangement, and say whether expenses 
are actually diminished by the withdrawal of| 
Pupils from our Fe-nale Institutions. Many 
persons who are 400 poor to educate their chil. 
dren as their truc interest and the Parent’s du- 
ty demand, squander enough in blind and mis- 
ehievous devotion to unreasonable customs, 
not only to secure all the blessings forfeited, 
but to extend them to those who now are out- 
casts from every educational privilege. The 
plea of exhausted means by which knowledge 
is arrested, means nothing less than that, if any 
more is expended on this interest, some useless 
ornament of mere taste must be foregone ; the 
circle of festive enjoyment must be contracted ; | 











|| virtue, and that pamper a thousand vices. 





some altar of fashion must be left without in. 
cense, and the whole household perhaps, with. 
out a representative in the temple of the great 
Diana. It is thus that Schools are scantily 
supported, children half taught, knowledge 
doomed to a bounded sphere, and the means 
of the country appropriated to follies, diver. 
sions and entertainments, that minister to no 


The operation of the causes to which we 
have referred, have found but too much coun. 
tenance from those who have assumed the re. 
sponsibilities of Teachers. To learn a child 
with rapidity has been considered a prominent 
recommendation of an Instructor. Reputa- 
tion has been made dependent upon this art. 
A slow pains-taking system is considered a 
relic of the dark ages, a sure indication of 
incompetenzy. It requires rare courage and 
independence to set one’s self in opposition to 
an evil not only common, but decidedly popu- 
lar; to grapple in hostility with public senti- 
ment, unaided and alone; to wage war upon 
a policy where resistance is the signal for 
ejectment from business. Besides this hur- 
ried superficial course diminishes labor. It 
is fur easier to ask questions printed in the 
book, than it is to originate them;.to hear 
successive lessons that have been memorized— 
adhering strictly all the while to the text—than 
it is to enter upon a lucid explication of prin- 
ciples, showing their reason and their appli- 
cation. ‘To gather about an Academy the 
eclat of a name, no matter for what, so it 
brought scholars, has been considered an at- 
tainment and a blessing. ‘This could be ac- 
complished the more readily by conformity to 
the reigning custom, than by an independent 
and diverse mode. Popularity has been the 
price of error, and desertion the reward of 
truth and faithfulness. 

Besides, it is the interest of Instructors to 
please patrons in their owa way. The result 
is, that plans have been circumstantial, vary- 
ing with the tastes and views and prejudices 
of those who have encouraged the School.—- 
On all other subjects the professional man is 
presumed to know best the rules and princi- 
ples and action of his profession. The law- 
yer may be independent in the management 
of his profession ; the physician in the treat- 
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ment of his patient ; but the schoolmaster Is) 
under authority, and must obey or suffer de-| 


fection and abandonment. 


As to whatis to be taught, and how long, and | 


how much, and as to the best mode of teach- 


ing, every man has his opinion, and must be: 


FEMALE 


heard, and generally submission is the condi- | 


tion of support. In this conflict of opinion, 


where caprice originates and sustains one side. 


of the question, and is scconded by interest 


and policy on the part of the Teacher, it is not, 


surprising that sound judgment should be sur | 


rendered to terminate the struggle. 


Parents | 


| 


sometimes submit the choice of studies, and) 


the length of time they are to be pursued, to| 


the inexperience of their children. 


By the | 


sweeping privilege, “study what you please,” | 


they seem to think they shift all responsibility, 
and cut off all reproach and clamitous after- 
thought. ‘The authority which God has or- 
dained for the direction and control of the 


rising generation is injadiciously and wickedly 


abandoned, and one of the dearest interests of 


time is committed to the immaturity and fickle- 
ness and ignorance of childhood. 
creant desertion of the order of nature, of the 


wisdom of years, of the lessons of experience, 


This re- 


has contributed much to diversify and ang-' 
ment the errors of a system already piebald: 


and absurd. ‘The higher branches of educa- 


tion command the highest prices, and the doat- | 
ing father or the careless guardian is made to 
believe that the infant mind has been underra- | 


ted, its immense capacities misunderstsod ; 
that what a child can learn was never dream- 


ed of in the ancient philosophy, and can hardly. 
be credited, even in this age of mental illumin- 


ation, and accordingly, the alphabetical scholar 
is introduced to the sciences. 
Book now belongs to the nursery, and is an 
offence to the Academy. 
simple for a young lady of nine or ten, and 
must yield to Chemistry, Philosophy and As- 
tronomy, as the only appropriate employment 
of the extraordinary minds of the rising gene- 
ration. 
of our fathers, is dismissed as a vulgar, useless 


study, that ought not to be mentioned where. 


children are learning Algebra and Geometry. 


In a word, elementary education, the only basis’ 


on which valuable practical knowledge can be 


The Spelling 


Arithmetic, the graduating text-book | 
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reared, is utterly neglected. ‘The cone is in- 
verted—the pyramid is set upon its apex, and 
while propped and supported by the contriver’s 
skill, excites wonder and admiration as a tri- 
umph of intellectual mechanism ; but, aban- 
doued, to find its own centre of gravity, ne- 
cessarily obeying the laws that govern both 
The 


chaotic mass, even in its ruins, indicates a Ja. 


matter and mind, it totters and falls. 


bor and ingenu'ty, which if properly directed, 
might have wrought a monument more dura. 
The waste of time, 
and the perversion of ability, and the utter vi- 
olence done to the analogy of things in the 
prevailing modes of teaching, are melancholy. 


ble than brass or marble. 


No man can form a distinct conception of the 
preposterous plans that are in operation under 
the specious pretence of improvement, unless 
favorably lacated so as to extend his survey 
The only feature of system that ap- 
This judgment 
is founded chiefly upon the developements 
made by the examinations of pupils for admis. 
sion into this Institution. Among the teachers 
whose scholars contribute to make up our 


over all. 
pears is uniformity of error. 


number, there are a few honorable exceptions, 
exempt from the censure and condemnation 
pronounced above. But, as a general truth, 
if grossest crror had been sought by labor of 
thought of set purpose, success could not have 
been more complete.. Every thing which 
ought not to be Is, and every thing which ought 
to be is not. ‘This remark is intended ta apply 
to the age and capacity of the child, the char- 
acter of its studies, to the time, the mode, the 
results of its instruction. Nothing is more 
true than that a well proportioned education is 
essential to symmetry of mental character.-— 


But that class of studies which not ouly forms 


| the most effectual discipline of the mental fa. 
Grammar is too 


culties, but is best adapted to the initiatéry 
training of the pupil is displaced, and in its 
stead is substituted a course which is beyond 
nature in the order of time, disjointed, ovor, 
strained and ridiculous. Whatever the na. 
tive character of the mind may be, its capa- 
bilities of enlargement, whatever its readiness 
of memory or its devotion to study, there is an 
order of study appropriate to its progressive 
developement. An unnatural violent transfer 
from the simple elements of learning to its 
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more complex and subtle combinat’ons, cannot | 


but derange its movements, encuniber the pro- | 1 
cess of growth, and most likely, give an obli- |) 
quity to the intellectual habits, deleterious in 
its primary and ultimate effects: If the mode) 
of instruction cherish in the pupil, the sense of 
dependence ou books, promote reliance on me- | 
mory for ideas, abandon invention to chance, | 
the mind, whatever its stature or its adorn-|. 
meut, must be effeminate, deficient in vigor, | 
and ail its life time subject to bondage. 


Edu. | 


cation cannot create genius, but education | 
may well nigh destroy it. 


And even now, || 
there lurks in society many miuds capable of || 
reasoning, and sentiment and poetry in their’ 
strength, and tenderness and inspiration, that | 
are doomed to depart from earth unknown to 
fame, because misdirected and perverted by 
their unfortunate early training. =~ | 

I am not one of those who shout paans to. 
the genius of tae age-—hail every production 
as an improvement—reccive on trust ecrery. 
thing that is recommended, and am old-fash- | 
ioned enough to believe that novelty and ad- 
vantage are not synonimous terms. The . 
ostensible facilities of the day in the simplifi- | 
cation of school books, by way of learning. 
fast, in my judgment, ought to be regarded as | 
an injury. ‘That books ought to be simple in 
explanation ; distinct, clear and easy of com. 
prehension, is too obvious to need comment. | 
But this is not the end or attainment of those 
who have fleoded the land with revised editions | 
of old books, or with some comprehensive sub- 
stitute for all. 
effect no valuable purpose, and operate inju- | 


A bridgements—compends— 


riously, inasmuch as they give superficial 
views of the subjects on which they treat ; 


formation. If more had been regarded de- || 
sirable, a more extensive work would hav 
been selected, or if an apparent necessity con- 
troled the choice, it is not probable that a 


change of circumstances will promote the en. | 


. . | 
largement of those desires which have been | | 


schooled inte satisfaction with a fraction. | 
The most of the modern books have refer. || 
ence in their arrangement only to one of the) 


powers of the mind. Questions and answers 
° 
oa 





dowments respectively. 
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are arranged for the conveuiente of memory 
without regard to any other faculty. A dis. 


i | proportionate attention 1s thus rendered to the 
hi 

| several powers by all who adopt them. ‘he 
natural consequence has been, that the think. 


| ing faculty has been left to its native state, or 


to such training as was collateral with whet 


‘seems to have beer the great business of in- 


struction. The exercise of judgment, the work 


of discrimination, analysis—the art of classi- 


fying the materials of knowledge, cman 


each to its proper place, and giving to all 2 


practical use and value, bave formed no sak 


of Female Edueation. Whatever importance 


imay attach to memory as an attribute of mind, 


it is at least certain that 1 is not entitled to 


tuke precedence of all the rest. Education is 
a term injudiciously and deceptivusl: ap lied, 
while it distributes its beuefits with partial 
hand, and selects from the intellectual powers 


as the especial object of its favoritism that, 


which is, at best, a mere recipient—capable, it 


‘is true, of improvement, but wholly depend. 
jent. ‘The inevitable result is a distoition of 


the mental character—an unintelligible com- 
pound—a “stretching out of the lines of 


confusion and the stones of emptiness.”— 


To bring out the mind in full and vigorous 


excercise there must be a balance of power-- 
symmetry, an adjustment securing the har- 


monious co-operation of al] the native en- 
Reason, imagina. 


\tion, taste, can never be brought to full per- 
| fection, unless cultivated in due proportien, 
If either predominates, 


charaeter must cor. 
respond, and will be determined by the ex, 


cess; the preponderance will unsettle, dis. 
| tort and circumseribe the habits and opera. 
and having been adcpted because of some exi- || 
gency, real or supposed, as to time or means, | 
they preclude all likelihood of any further in- || 


This mode of edu. 
eational painting furnishes society with curi- 


tions of the mental man. 


eatures instead of likenesses. Nature’s design 
must be filled up by diligent study of the 


e||sketeh: if freedom be allowed to fancy, and 
‘| prejudice, in mixing colors and choosing po- 


sitions, we shall have a flaming back-ground 
with tiny figures without force or spirit to re- 
deem their littlkeness. Apart from all other 
| considerations, it is objection enough to say, 


that the whole class of ideas is made upon the 


| principle of association, dependent upon the 


| tenacity of memory. The words identified 
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with all that is known, once forgotten, the last 
trace of knowledge is gone; or, if not utterly 
effaced, becomes at least so dim and indistinct 
us not to be a convertible medium for the de- 
mands of life. The image and superscription 
disappear with the lapse of time, and the coin 
can not be recognized, 

The mere recitative exercises, commonly 
adopted, may be performed by the pupil with 
distinction, without enlarging materially the 
fund of actual knowledge; the technicalities 
of science may be stored away in the recol- 
lection in utter separation from acquaintance 
with the principles they define ; the rules and 
the examples under them may all be so studied 
as, that while the instructor observes the or- 
der of the book in his interrogatories, no mis- 
take shall be made by the scholar; but invert 
the order, change the phraseology of the ques- 
tion, bring it up under some aspect different 
from the book, and confusion follows. The 
principle is not understood away from the 
terms in which its definition is couched, nor its 
application away from the examples associa- 
ted in the text with the rule. What child is 
there to be found acquainted with the scholas- 
tic phrases employed in all works of science ? 
Does the committing them to memory explain 
and define? Will the repetition of them at the 
daily lessons, or the annual examination, en- 
lighten the understanding as to their meaning ? 
Nay, verily ; all this may be done, and yet the 
secrets of science lie unrevealed among the 
definitions of the book, even as the lore of 
Egypt amidst the obscurities of her hiero- 
glyphics. 

The pomp and circumstance of an examin. 
ation, and the special training for it, both ope. 
rate to produce the conviction that reputation 
is made to rest upon the fictitious plausibilities 
of an imposing parade, rather than the sound 
practical acquirements of an unpretending, yet 
thorough scholarship. ‘To stand an examina- 
tion, respond fluently to every question, seems 
to be the chief good to which academic labors 
usually point. The ordeal passed, the teach- 
er smiles with gratification, and public opinion 
confers its diploma, and the delighted scholar 
moves off the stage with all her blushing hon- 
ors thick upon her; but what avails it all ? 





The lapse of a few months—absence from 
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books—new engagements sweep the ill-un- 
derstood words away, and the mind, instead of 
being enriched, as it might have been under 
proper management, becomes barren, like the 
soil of earth, by its own cultivation. The la- 
bor of years departs with the forgotten terms, 
and leaves only those slight benefits which re- 
sult necessarily from intimacy with books,—— 
Like rugged rocks that tower up shrubless, 
and without verdure——the rains of heaven hay- 
ing washed the vegetable mould away ; minds 
thus educated, stand out in society with scarce 
soi! enough to support the bloom, or feed the 
fr wrance of a solitary thought. 

A partial education is infinitely preferable to 
a superficial one. ‘l’o know a few things well, 
to have them rooted in the mind, is certainly 
better than a hasty sketch of every thing.—- 
The modtrn fashionable plan not only lavishes 
too much time on ornament and accomplish- 
ment, (by the way a wretched misnome;r,) but 
is essentially defective in the mode and extent 
of instruction. To elevate the literary char- 
acter of our country women, the whole system 
must be revolutionized. Limit the range of 
investigation and examine with care—initiate 
the scholar into the art of learning—make the 
mind self-dependent—rouse up its energies, 
and give the direction for profitable employ- 
ment. ‘The foundation is then stable; the 


| plan is intelligible ; the mind knows its powers, 


and how to use them; the consciousness of 
capacity is stirred into life; a generous emu- 
lation will find in the bosom a welcome anda 
home; the promise of distinction will redeem 
the intellect from stagnation, and revolviog 


'years will witness constant improvement.— 


But the popular system discards the reason of 
the case, puts all its levers and pulleys to 
work, as if the mind were to be swung up to 
its appropriate altitude, like dead matter, with- 
out effort of its own by the mere force of plan. 
Apart from the instruments of elevation there 
is no ground to stand upon, and the ill-treated 
subject cannot sustain itself. We might just 
as soon expect the unfledged eaglet to soar 
from its mountain eyre and rival; in flight, the 
parent bird, whose well-tried wing had swept 
the thunder’s path full many a time, as to sce 
a mind thus educated, lifted high ; self-poised, 








the wonder and admiration of all below, or 




















































sweeping abroad on pinions bold, uw wearied 
and strong. Substantial knowledge, high at- 
tainments in science, intimate acquaintance 
with principles, and their application, are out 
of the question, while the hurried literary tra- 
velling of the day continues. Mount a fo- 
reigner on one of the rail-roads that belt the 
country—ply your steam—travel a hundred 
and fifiy miles in ten hours; what knows he 
of the Geography of your State? If he were 
to judge by what he sees, he might set his 
trans-atlantic brethren agape by announcing 
the singular fact, that in this young Republic 
he saw “trees as men walking.” In Educa. 
tion there must be time allowed for thought 
and review, if impressions are acaurate and 
permanent. Learning is not to be acquired 
like. fortune, by speculation. The time, the 
thought, the study, we invest in the enterprise 
will never fail of an ample dividend, but we 
cannot grow wise on expectation, and be in- 
troduced, at last, into the enjoyment of this 
priccless possession without labor and care, 
like an heir into the estate of a testator. ‘The 
great mathematician of Syracuse informed his 
lordly Sovereign that there was no royal road 
to Geometry, and I would add, there is no 
mental rail-way. ‘The toilsome ascent must 
remain stcep and toilsome still. No embank.- 
ment can span the vales of science, and give 
the passenger a level footway. Speed inust 
be graduated by capacity and application. In 
the absence of these, there may be nomina! 
advancement, but presumption and folly will 
be the companions of our journey. Chance 
will direct and disappointment mock our toil. 
Far better stand upon the shore and gather 
pebbles with Newton, than launch the ocean 
without compass or knowledge of the stars. 
Tell me not of the march of mind, of the great 
improvements in books, of the instrumental 
advantages for explanation, of lectures and ex- 
periments. 1 know it all, and I know too, 
that mind is but mind, after all; the same in 
birth, and subject to the same laws as in days 
of old. You cannot quicken apprehension 
by chemical agencies, rouse up dull percep- 
tion by the roar of steam, irradiate the inner 
darkness by gas-light, nor enlarge and fill 
the meagre capacity by the compression of 
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of science from their hiding places by the 
concourse of swect sounds, nor win Litera 
‘ture to give up its embellishments by the 

Night yields 
reluctantly to the day, flies not in haste, 
broken and dismayed, but retreats in order ; 


witchery of useless ornaments. 


nor will ignorance depart at the waving of a 
book, or surrender to the nod of a school 
master. ‘The murkey sovereign retires from 
her fastnesses, even as the savage from his 
forest, with tardy steps, and with many a 
struggle. Sun, moon and stars, and winds, 
and streams, have their laws, and they obey : 
and is mind alone lawless and independent, 
subject to no proprieties of time, place and 
action ? 





Is there to be no respect to age, ho 
consideration of capacity, no adjustment of 
means to ends? Shall we anticipate results 
utterly beyond all reasonable expectation, 
and then complain of disappointment? Can 
ithe cradled iufant perform the work of Her- 





Are we to call children from their 
‘toys and arm them with Algebras, and Eu- 
‘clids, and Enfields, and send them forth to 
hea conquests where Titans only could suc- 
ceed ? 


| cules ? 


Would you encase the effeminate 
'son of fashion, who had grown up in the shade 
‘of his paternal trees, in the armor of the old 
‘Roman soldier ? 


Why then task the youth- 
Why 
‘heap the burden of maturity on the feeble- 
/ness o 


‘ful mind with the labor of manhood 2 


fthe minor? Derangement, imbccili-+ 
\ty, confusion, must follow as the legitimate 
‘products of this ill-judged policy. It acts 
and re-acts disastrously. 
| 


‘and gathers the gloom of despondency where 
all ought to be bright, and cheering, and 
| pleasant. 


Memory is forced 
into undue action, and the understanding left 
unimproved. It creates a disrelish for stue 


dy, converts the academy into a prison-house 


I have but little hope of seeing any great 
improvement until sucha revolution can be 
wrought in public sentiment, and general 
practice, as shall prevent the introduction of 
girls into society at so early an age as is now 
common in the land. ‘This prevalent and 
pernicious habit constitutes one of the most 
formidable obstructions to the course of Fe- 








the screw. You cannot charm the secrets 





‘male Education. Notwithstanding the un- 
| unparalled multiplication of schools, the yery 
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eeneral disposition among all classes to make | 
the facilities of the day available for the ri-/ 
sins generation, yet there has not been a 
proportionate elevation in the standard of in- 
tellectual improvement. The diffusion of 
knowledge, even in its simplest elements, is 
important cnough to attract and deserve the 
attention of Legislators, and Patriots, and 
Christians ; still it is to be kept in mind that 
there is an obvious distinction between the 
mere diffusion of knowledge and great intel- 
lectual advancement, the lifting up of the 
mind to the highest range of thought, and 
conception, and attainment. In view of the 
large and glorious results that might follow 
if the spirit of enterprise were properly di- 
rected, and the means of the country judi- 
ciously applied, it is bad policy to expend all 
our labor and time, and treasure, in the mere 
The 
thorough education of all the people is im- 


extension of benefits hitherto confined. 


practicable, and perhaps not to be desired, 
but there is wisdom, liberality and energy 
enough in the country to provide education, 
in some of its degrees, for the whole popula- 
; erect them 
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tion. Multiply primary schools 
in every district, and town, and hamlet ; pro- 
vide teachers, reduce tuition to as mere a 
gratuity as circumstances will allow, that the | 
poor may share in the distribution: but then | 
let us not forget to set high the standard ofa) 


finished education, and take care that the do-| 
mestic policy of the country docs not coun- 


teract, by ill-timed removal, the whole possi- | 
ble benefit, The enlargement of plan, the ex- i 
tension of the course, unless the time afforded | 
be proportionately increased, will only per- 
petuate existing evils. A College can confer 
no higher literary distinction, as to real ae- 
quisition, than an Academy, if forced upon 
As 
to the course of study, the Academy, on pa- 


the usual hasty method of instruction. 


per, proposes oftentimes to teach a greater 
The 


specific difference, and that which should de- 


variety of branches than the College. 


servedly give the College pre-eminence is, 
that its diploma should be the voucher of a 
superior education. Primary learning should 





become more accurate and extensive, and 
the standard of admission into a College’ 





should be elevated--a regul; 
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adopted, so that the course of learning might 
be graduated according to the order of nature, 
and the minds development, regulating stu- 
dies by age and circumstances, from the child 
in its alphabet, to the young lady upon the 
‘erge of womanhood. 1 do deprecate the 
notion that the mere name of having spent a 
few months at this institution, should be con- 
sidered honor enough. We do not propose 
to make membership a certificate of superi- 
or attainments, We do not desire to be eus- 
tained by delusive appearances, on occasions 
like this, by newspaper panegyrics, but by 
solid instruction, by living epistles of com- 
mendation, But to effect our purposes, we 
must have the co-operation of Parents and 
Pupils. When young Jadies are thrown pre- 
maturely into the whirl of fashion—exposed 
to the world, with its thousand dissipations 
—subjected to the evil influence of amuse- 
ments, that distract and dazzle ; on what au- 
thority of reason or experience shall we look 
for great and beneficial results? With the 
powers of the mind imperfectly developed, 
moral and intellectual education but just com- 
menced ; the mind, for the want of maturi+ 
ty, unable to discriminate properly—at the 
juncture, to appreciate stady, to feel the de- 
sire for improvement, to understand the art 
uf learning, just then to be withdrawn from 
books and instructions, and restraints, and 
ushered forthwith into society, the untutored 
feelings left without proper moral direction, 
(for at this stage the sense of responsibility is 
feeble and relative obligation but ill under- 
stood,) beset with temptations that disguise 
the frivolities of life with attractive splendor, 
and robe the veriest vanities with the witchis 
eries of refinement and taste; blind to the 
prostitution of time and power ; the waste of 
thought ; the utter enervation of intellect, 
what wonder that scholarship is superficial, 
that duty to God is forgotten, that the higher 
walks of moral action are untrod, unvisited ? 
What wonder that taste is frothy, that dress 
and entertainment, and parade of trifling cir- 
cumstances engross faculties formed for no- 
bler ends—that life’s solemn duties, ~wide- 
reaching as they are in their relations and 
influences, should overtask a nature sunk in 


. } * . *y*,¢ 
lar uniform system || effeminacy—a nature whose capabilities have 
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<lure, evaporated in dreams and fantasies 
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dwindled and ediiiameaedl for want of ct al {jt 


! 
i 


waxed powerless to dareor to do. | 
must have development and maturity to un- | 
derstand and appreciate its high responsibil- | 
ities. If subjected to the high pressure ace | 
tion, urged through with hasty step, and then | 
without digestion of thought or relish for so- ||; 
lid knowledge, dismissed to pastime and show, | 
nothing can be expected but conversations $|| 
puerile, thoughts weak, a character depend- |’: 
ent upon trifles, and in rapture with what de- 11 
serves contempt. 
It is gratifying to believe that a revolution |, 
may and will be wrought wpon this subject. 
The conviction of its necessity is general. 
The time has come when the reigning fash- 


jon is to be displaced by a better state of | 





things. The country demands that educa- 
tion shall me longer consist of mere manual 
accomplishments, but of actual PREPaEesien | 
for the duties of life. 


change an honest, earnest welcome 2 





FEMALE EDI 


The mind || 


|| your exile. 


) quin’s cradle. 


\| 


Who would refuse the || 
Who || T 
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eal, lamivious with virtue’s purc “st light, and 


; redolent of blessing. 


ifail ye daughters of the South! 


I pro- 


\claim te-day the restoration of your birth- 


Tig tht; L commit io the flames the warrant of 
| To your legitimate possession 
in the nante of the State, and the Church, I 
give you your title and a welcome. Hail 
Georgia! beacon star in the night of years, 
we greet thy beams with rapture and hail the 
sign of promisc as did the Roman mother the 
lambent fire that played round young Tar- 
The first to rise on Woman’s 
destiny, shine on undimmed and bright, nor 
set till earth is childless and time’s no more ! 
_ It is an auspicious circumstance that Edu- 
‘cation, at last, begins to be understood in the 
full comprehension of its meaning. Strange 
iit is that the obvious signification of the word 
‘should have been so long forgotten, and glad 
am | that the light begins to shine. A re- 
a French philosph- 
er, “is the first want of any people.”— 


7 


‘ligious education,” says 


Phe doctrine is sound, the sentiment is just. 


will refuse to contribute his inflaence to ef- |; Contemplate Christianity in its effects upon 
fect and establish it? The recognition of | the civil, domestic and political relations of 


its necessity is, we trusty the harbinger of its |/life, and that man is neither philosopher, 

introduction. Chivalry, patriotism, religion |) philanthropist or patriot who docs not recog- 
1} 

urge us torally our recreantenergics and has- || nize it as the tatelary genius of his country, 


ten the day when Female influence shall be | 
identified with all that is benevolent, intel- || 
lectual and praiseworthy. Intellectual Fe- 

male society is the surest, most efficient in- | 
strumentality for the literary elevation of the || 
State. Summon Woman’s magic power to 
the aid of Literature, and you will refine || 
taste, ennoble sentiment, awaken emulation, | 
and diminish temptations to vice by multi- | 
plying the sources of rational enjoy ment— | 
Enlarge her attainments, enrich her mind | 
with the light of genius, people her bosom | 
with noble thoughts, bid her walk amid the | 
glorious mysteries of nature in the freedom | 
of all her faculties, mingle the emanations of | 
her mind with the pure 


| 


affections. of her 

heart,.and you invest ker beauty witha brigh-_ 
ter charm, give to her language a richer me- 
lody, combine with her influence an clement | 
of power wide as the complicated relations| 
ef life—pervading and mighty—make her | 
home a vision of feveliness, embodied and 
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'\the ministering angel of the world. 


‘gather your 


The Bi- 
| 
ble has been too long excluded from the re- 
| public of letters. 


le who would prolong 
|| this banishment, forbid the alliance of learn- 


‘ing and religion, is a moral madman, more 


a for the confinemevt of a lunatic asylum 


‘than for the immunities of society. We re- 


| pudiate and denounce the principle of com- 


promise and exclusion. With education, di- 
'voreed from Christian morals, we hold no 
fellowship, and unto the assembly of its ad- 
| vocates we would not unite our honor. No; 
‘let the Bible be to our Colleges what thie 
Skekinah was to the Temple of the olden 
time, at once the symbol of the presence and 
\the w orship of God. 


Science herself is blind 
to the true interests of man until her eyes 


jare opened by washing in the waters of Si- 


loam’s pool. Multiply your Academies, 


erect vour Colleges, organize your Faculties, 





Pupils together, deliver your 


| Lectures, seek all the advantages of Appar- 
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atus and Cabinets, and Libraric ies, i Dat echt 
the Scriptures of “elernal truth, and you turn 
loose upon society minds full armed for mis- 


chief; the rod which in Aaron’s hand would 
have budded and blossomed, you convert in- 


to a serpent that will devour well nigh all the 


virtues of the land. But let the warm and 


living spirit of Christianity (as here, thank 


God, it does) shed its magic breath upon the |) 


youthful minds that crowd your halls oflearn- 
ing—then shall hope beam over them in the 


light of oto prophecy, and the revolu- | 


tions of Time’s wheel shall evolve the des-| 
tiny of cach in the brightness of knowlege 
and virtue. Let politicians make penal en- 


actments, and seek to bind depravity with 


of Gaza with feeble cords, but be it our labor 
to plant society in the shadow of the Eternal 
Throne, draw over it the shield of Omnipo- 
tence, and protect its interests with the thun- 
der that issues from the thick darkness in 





‘springs, and Castalian founts 
groves ? 


‘the spirit. 





ADDRESS ON FEMALE EDUCATION—A FRAGMENT. 


iw hie h Tenor ah dwells. 


Talk. ye of Phurtat 
s, and Arcadian 
Give me the Testament of Jesus, 
the inspiration of the Cross, the baptism of 
Let others seek the accomplish- 
ments of classic lore—wander amid the ruins 


of antiquity—learn lessons of wisdom from 


the gray chroniclers of departed time—sit 


‘wrapt in poctic mood as the evening star 
looks down upon the lone and mighty wild, 
‘over whose bosom wide and waste lie scat- 
tered the moulding relics of cities that have 
crumbled into tombs: be it ours, my coun- 
trymen, to lead our children amid the gar- 


dens of the Lord, and point them to the glo- 


vies of the great hereafter. 


human laws, as did the Philistians the man|/cnemy of God bequeath his millions to rear 


Let the dying 


amarble monument, within whose capacious 


dimensions the fearful experiment is to be 


made of raising men without Religion—but 
; wut 2 

un this Institution rest, forever rest, the dews 
/of Zion and the smile of God ! 


A FRAGMENT. 


Tue midnight wind pours mournful music 
Upon the air, and the yellow leaves 
Rustle sadly, as if a spirit’s 
Sigh were breathed along the forest trees, 
And nature’s sounds were but the response 
Of sympathy. 
Low, sad, and tender 

Are the notes, as beauty’s twilight song, 
When she feels herself alone ; then wild 
And fall of wail as the strong man’s groan 
When by sudden sorrow wrung, and yet, 
Moon and stars look down beautifully 
Bright,—unveiled, and shadowless, and glad, 
Throned watchers over the worl.i’s répose, 
And earth’s vales and hills, and streams, mantled 
With a light serene, no traces show, 
Of wreck, and wrath, and fire, peaceful quite, 
As though no tempest had e’cr been felt, 
And none were still to come. Radiant 
Above, below ; heaven’s rejoicing 
Hosts, proclaim their ministry of love 
As if to woo the world to rest. Why, 
Oh! why come upon the listening ear, 
These notes of grief, like hope’s farewell, 
Stirring up the heart to tears, that ill 
Befit a scene so wondious fair ? 

How 
Like to man is this? ’Mid similing friends, 
And lavish joys, yea, at the banquet 


With roses wreathed—life’s vigorous pulse 








Bounding, ds a stced that courts the race, 
And mirth and song, like gushing fountains 
Murmuiing by—sun-lit—melodious-- 
Why stealing out from the future’s dark 
Obscurity, comes the low mystic 
Tone ; a voice of omen, rousing’ thoughts 
Wild, sad, unutterable, and fall 
Of bitter memories, but to hope 
As dead, as if the sound of doom pealed 
Distinct and clear in évery accént 2% 
Oh who can tell our nature’s mystery, 
Evoke the secret of our fate ; break, 
Dispel the cloud, whose chill gloom arrests 
The lambent blood, and casts its long deep’ 
Shadow far upon the coming days ? 
Who hath not felt the quick lapse—the shock 
Of change, from light, and hope, and the glad 
Heart’s merry bound, to darkness heavy, 
A suffocating sense of ill, dim; 
Yet palpable; a stillness abrupt, 
As when some wild melody, that sheds 
Its soul upon the air, dies with the breath 
That swelled its voice to song? 

Earth's sad wastes, 
Her desolate places, mountains bleak, 
And lonely vales, and woods wild and sear, 
And deepest caves, and solemn nights, send 
Forth no sounds of wo, or soft, or fierce, 
That will not find in the human heart 
A kindred echo 
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WOMAN. 


BY THE HON. ROBERT M. CHARLTON. 





‘* Ah, for this, 


We woo the life-long bridal kiss.’’ 


— 


Aneet ol Earth! oh, what were life 
Without thy form—without thy smile ? 
A circle of despair and strife, 
Of toil, of misery, and guile : 
Like mists before the morning’s ray, 
As from the snare, the timid dove, 
So flee the cares of man away, 
Beneath thy kind and gentle love. 


Was Eden lost because of thee ! 
Have heroes left a laurel crown, 
That they might bend the willing knee, 
At dearer shrine than man’s renown! 
Oh, who would sigh for all the pain, 
That loss like this could e’er impart, 
If he were only sure to gain, 
The Eden of a Woman's heart ! 


Mother ! can mortal e’er repay 
Thy all devoted sacrifice ; 
Thy care, that lasts thro’ night and day, 
Thy love, that never, never dics ! 
In childhood’s hour, in manhood’s prime, 
When Age comes on with slow decay, 
In joy, in sorrow, and in crime, 
Still beams thy fond affection’s ray ! 


Daughter ! The Roman girl of old, 
Who from her maiden bosom nursed, 

The sire, whom dungeons vile did hold, 
Tortured by famine and by thirst, 


Savannah, Georgia, November, 1839. 








Shall illustrate thy filial love, 
Which can the drooping soul sustain, 
Like manna showered from above 
Upon Arabia's arid plain. 


Sister! The mate of childhood’s hour, 
When life was young, and fresh, and green ; 
The comforter when cares did lower, 
The sharer in each joyous scene ; 
What dearer tie, what purer love 
Can we around our hearts entwine, 
(Save that which beameth from above,) 
Than this abiding love of thine ! 


Yes! there’s another form whose charm, 
Doth in itself completely blend, 
The kind affections, pure and warm 
Of Mother, Daughter, Sister, Friend ! 
Wire! Oh, the poct’s task is vain 
Thy spell, thy comfort, to portray ; 
As well might painter strive to gain 
The glory of the morning’s ray ! 


Angel of Life! I would not give 
This ever-faithful love of thine, 
For all the joys on earth that live, 
Or all the gems that in it shine ; 
Let others Glory’s chaplets twine, 
Or court the fame that deeds impart, 
I seek no dearer earthly shrine, 
Than that which holds a Woman's heart ! 


GEORGIA MARBLE. 


BY DR. A- 


— 


Wuite the learned and the enterprizing 
abroad are 1apidly speeding the progress of 
the Arts, and continually enlarging the boun- 
daries of Science, it is gratifying to the pride 
of Southern character to mark the liberality 
and zeal with which our active population are 
advancing in the great work of intellectual 
culture, and to anticipate the ample harvest of 
usefulness: and distinction which will assuredly 
crown their labors. In the earlier days of our 
history, the claims of education were almost 
necessarily made subordinate to the pressing 
necessities of an infant population, uncovering 
their acres by the sweat of their brows, and 
wearing out their lives in comfortably settling 
their numerous descendants. But in after 
years that exclusive devotion to the interests of 








MEANS. 


the domestic circle, which might have been 
once regarded as a virtue, degenerated into, 
perhaps, little less than vice. A genial sun; 
a fertile soil, and extensive fields, opened and 
plied by the hand of industry, annually furnish- 
ed luxuriant harvests, and fed the spirit of ag- 
ricultural enterprize, until the rage for exten- 
sive possessions had well nigh absorbed every 
other consideration, and cotton, land, and ser- 
vants, captivated and controlled the public 
mind. Several circumstances, however, h-ve 
contributed to chasten the prurient zeal which 
often led to unwarrantable speculation, and 
hazardous investment ; and now, while our 
sober and thrifty population properly estimate 
the value of domestic comforts, and give their 
fall share of capital and of effort to further the 
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noble enterprises of the day, a new and paras 
mount subject of interest# stirs their energies 
and elicits their benevolence ; and as the best 
evidence of their cernestness and their zeal, 
three new Colleges, under their prompt and ef. 
ficient patronage, have recently thrown open 
their halls for the reception of our sons, and 
one for the education of our daughters. ‘The 
thice first, in connexion with the State Univer. 
sity, are evidently destined to train, and furnish 
with the elements of intellectual power, many 


a “master spirit,” who, in future years may 





MARDLE. 


icover within their own bordets, new and fruit- 
ful sources for the supply of the comforts, and 
leven luxuries of life, to ascertain the existence 
‘of large beds of excellent Marbie in the North. 
ern and North-Western portions of our State. 
| Several specimet have been shown us, but 
(one which claims particular description, is a 
beautiful piece of that variegated and rare va- 
riety found in the neighborhood of Florence, 
in ftaly, and usually denominated the Pictoral 





jor Ruin Marble, from the fine imitation of 


landscape scenery which its polished surfaces 


direct and control the political and moral en- }!so often exhibits. ‘The specimen in question 


ergies of the State, and leave: its lasting im- 
press upon the civil and religious: institutions 
of the country. And the das/, constituting a 





new erain the history of education in the South, | 


| 


opens the rich fou itains of learning to the fair 
arbiter of human happivess, and promises a 
cultivated taste, liberal views, and sound know!l- 
edge with which to mect the high conjugal and 
maternal responsibilities that await her in after 


life. From these, as from several impulsive | 


centres, intellectual light will radiate to the very 
extremes of our extensive and increasing pop- 
ulation ; and when ages shall have rolled away, 
and their origin shall be named in the history 
of the past, like the chastened brilliancy of the 


| 
| 


} 
t 
; 


‘was kindly presented us by Mr. Jesse Lane, 
‘the propristor of the extensive mine from which 
‘it was obtained, and through the politeness of 
‘General Ezzard, of Decatur, DeKalb county, 
lodged in the hands of Bishop Andrew, to be 


ideposited in the Cabinet of eur College. In 
dimensions it is about one foot square, and one 


‘inch thick, and has undergone a parfial polish 
‘upon all its surfaces, but might evidently be 
much improved under the hands of a proper 
lartist. 

It belongs to that division of the Carhonates 


| 
| 
‘of Lime, ordinarily called Conchitic Marbles. 
Its integrations are extremely fine, and its sur- 


|| face wears the soft and oily aspect of the Stea. 


thousand distant suns that mingle their radi- } tite, while its fracture corresponds with that of 


mice in the galaxy of Heaven, their blended 
light shall have but acquired a milder lustre 


! 2 . . > . 
ror of the slab, is a delicate coffee-green, lightly 





from the lapse of years, while the ample sphere 
of its illumination shall be proportionate to.the 
antiquity of its source. 


| 


ithe harder Marbles. The base, or ground col- 
! 

‘shaded by lilac, and the whole agreeably re- 

lieved by fanciful infiltrations of the oxide of 


[ron from a deep cocoa-nut brown to a light 


Indeed their very location among us will) mahogany hue. When placed erect on one 


serve to cleyate the standard of scholarship ; 
contribute to the spread of general intelligence, 
and promote the gradual developement of the 
hitherto unexplored, but, no doubt, abundant 
and yaluable mineral and geological depusits 
which enrich our soil, Even a/ready, in the 
last mentioned particular, have their beneficial 
results begun to be manifested. Emory Col- 
lege has_ recently received, and continues to 
receive some beautiful and valuabic specimens 
of Southern minerals for which she is indebted 
to the kindness and vigilance of friends aud 





patrons from abroad, who have taken an iuter- 
est in coatributing to her cabinets. It must 
be a matter of public gratification, and espe- 
cially to those whose State pride delights to dis- | 


of its edges, that remarkable characteristic pe- 
‘culiar to this description of Marble, and from 
which it has derived its popular name, is stri- 
kingly observable. In advancing from the 
lower margin, or front ground of the picture, 
where the colors are bold and clear, towards 
the upper margin, so regularly are the laws of 
Perspective observed, that the colors gradually 
lose their intensity, and the objects, fitfully rep- 
resente.! upon the back-ground, seem to sink 
away in the distance, until the whole is sur- 
mounted by a broad zone of a white, flocculent 
ap,earance, finely resembling the distant sky 
which closes the view in a well executed pic. 


jtare. The inf/trations, though highly diver. 
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sified and irregular, mostly conform in their 
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outlines to angular shapes ; and under the laws, 
of Perspective, so happily maintained through- | 
out, by a slight effort of the imagination are | 
readily conceived to represent ancient ruins, 
fragments of broken towers, jutting cliffs, limb. | 
less trunks of aged trees, &c. Although this| 
must be regarded as a most valuable calcari-, 


At al 
ous deposit,* yet its impalpable structure will] 





* Polished specimens no larger than the one deseri- 
bed above, are said to have anciently commanded 
énormous prices, as mere matters of ornament. 


not probably admit of that bold and brilliant 
polish to which Marbles of the more coarsely 
granular composition so readily yield, For 
the manufacture of grave and heavy articles, 
however, as mantlepieces, columns, &c, it will 
be likely to occupy an important rank amorg 
the Marbles of our country. 

A few other minerals of Southern locality, 
now in our possession, may merit a brief des. 
Cription as soon as more important engage- 
ments may permit. 





THA HERO OF THE LAEBS. 


On a fine Spring morning—(however, we 
do not precisely recollect; perhaps it was 
an eveaing in Autumn)—two wayfaring 
men passed an old mansion near the Hud- 
son, in the Eastern part of N. York. That 
edifice, said one, has an antique appearance. 
Indeed, said the other, it has quite a classi- 
cal face, for the new world; and ‘thereby 
hangs a tale,” he continued, which, with 
your permission, I will relate, if I can but 
call up the incidents, It has been a long 
time since I heard it: I then lived in this 
vicinity. The good people around believed 
it to be substantially true. 

That mansion was once the residence of 
Maj. Pinckney, who married, in early life, a 
lady whose name I do not now recollect, 
and settled on Lake Champlain, in the 
Northern part of this State. As to his ex- 
ternal fortune, I know but little; but from 
his history, I should infer that it was above 
competency, He had an only son, and, by- 
the-bye, an only child. As to his promise, 
it is a matter which does not much concern 
us just here, since his parents were called to 
mourn his loss at a very early age, Not- 
withstanding both had cultivated pious habits 
of mind, and had learned that it was right to 
submit, without murmuring, to all Heaven’s 
visitations, yet the loss of little Wilfred sore- 
ly grieved them, To soften their grief, which, 
for two years, suffered little abatement, they 
adopted Emily Stewart, an orphan girl, the 
daughter of an English gentleman of rank, 
who died in the midst of broken fortunes. 





Emily was.soon the idol of the old people, 
3 





land of course, was reared and educated for 
‘the first circles of society. She was all that 
could please the eye, or interest the heart— 
‘we mean the eye and heart of virtuous, sen- 
‘sible people. For Emily had no specious 
charms, no affectation of wit, to make the 
vulgar laugh; no bewitching ways to en- 
snare the brainless fop, who loves by magic, 
‘without being able to tell why he loves. I 
will not say that she was accomplished, for 
that word has become so ambiguous in'these 
modern days, that perhaps you would hardly 
understand my meaning. You would per- 
haps ask me if I intended to say that she 
could dance or sing well, or maybe you would 
inquire if she had read many novels, or if 
she were good at cards, All these seem’to 
come in with the idea of modern accomplish 
‘ments. For my own part, I never see one . 
of these accomplished belles of the new 
‘sghool, with her sparkliag ornaments * of 
-head and heels, but [ am reminded of the 
story of the Ape, who seeing some travel- 
‘lers kindle a fire upon a certain occasion, 
and afterwards finding a glow-worm, collect- 
ed some sticks around the shining insect, and 
blowed, and blowed, and blowed, but pre- 
‘sently it went out, If our ancestors in the 
good old days of Colonial simplicity, taught 
their daughters to dance at all, 1 apprehend 
it was without any other music than the rus- 
tic notes of the spinning wheel; if to play at 
cards, it was a very old fashioned game, now 
almost obsolete ; very different from whist : 
if to sing, perhaps Psalms were common, 
‘and Jove sonnets but little known; if to read 


| 
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novels, I dare say the newest edition of house- || here that he acquired a respectable English 


wifery was the order of the day. | 
But to return to my story, and to tell in a}; 


few words, what Emily was—she was sensi-|| 
ble and well informed in all useful matters, | 
yet modest and unpretending. When she) 
conversed, it was from a wish to be agreea- 
ble and entertaining, rather than to startle 
or astonish. She never laughed to shew her 
teeth; she never dropped her ’kerchief to 
test the gallantry of her attendant beau ;| 
much less did she ever affect to be thirsty, | 
and walk to the door, to display the beauty | 
of her form, or the gracefulness of its move-| 
ments. Unambitious, kind, generous and_| 
gentle, slie was usually happy, and never, 
more so than when she could be the instru-' 
ment of happiness to others. She was very 
unlike many insidious beauties of the present | 
age, who with worse than savage cruelty, | 
delight to wear a wreath of victory, dyed in| 
the hearts-blood of a dozen victims. If ever, 
she were forced to wound an honest lover, 


| 


she touched with a modest and reluctant. 





hand. Much less did she ever entice him,| 
by hypocritical professions, to renew his suit, 
that she might fully dispatch her mangled 
victim, and feast a worse than cannibal ear| 
upon the dying groans of a broken heart.| 
But we must not be tedious in our descrip- 
tions. In the outset we merely intended to. 
give the outlines of the story. We will here| 
leave our little heroine to her own excellen- | 
cies, and proceed with the thread of our nar-| 
rative. 

About the vear , during the Ind&n) 
difficulties which so harrassed the early set-' 
tlers of the North, Major P— was called to 
the field, where he distinguished himself as 
an officer and soldier. On the eve of an 
important engagement, a youth of noble 
mein, from the tribe, presented him- 
self at the Major’s tent. He stated that he| 
had fled from the cruelty of his countrymen, | 
who had condemned him to the stake for re- 
fusing to take up arms against the whites. 
He spoke the English language fluently and 
correctly, which, as he stated, he owed to! 
the kindness and liberality of an English Co- 
Jonist, to whose care his father committed 




















him when a lad but ten years of age. It was’ 


education, and formed an attachment for the 
whites, which, at the age of seventeen, he 
carried with him, upon his return to his 
tribe, and therefore, would not consent to 
take up arms against his benefactors. For 
this sentiment of gratitude he was doomed 
to die, but fortunately escaped, and fled to 
the whites for protection. And now, said 
he, if you will trust me, and admit me into 
your ranks, [ will take the white man’s ar- 
mor, and fight under his banner. As he ut- 
tered these words, his whole frame shook 
with emotion. His eye, his voice, and his 
manner, bespoke the deepest sincerity.— 
After due precautions to guard against treach- 
ery, he was received as an ally and fellow- 
soldier. In the ensuing engagement, in which 
the whites were victorious, he fully establish- 
ed his claims, both as an honest man and a 
hero. Inseveral subsequent actions he show- 
ed himself to be a master spirit. On one oc- 
sion particularly, he displayed an intrepidity, 


|and a prowess which would have honored a 
reigning knight in the days of ancient chival- 


ry. To this gallant achievement, the Major 


| owed his life. In the midst of the engage- 


ment the enemy retreated, and concealed 
themselves inambush. The pursuit was rap- 
id and close. The Major being in the ad- 
vance, was in the midst of the enemy una- 
wares; who springing from the place of their 
concealment, intercepted his retreat. It was 
a critical moment. In this juncture, howev- 
er, when all hope of escape was seemingly 
cut off, our young hero dashed into the op- 
posing ranks, like an eagle upon his prey. 
His impetuous daring added to the flashes of 
his fiery eye, aad the gleamings of his bur- 
nished blade so intimidated the savage foe, 
as to divert them for a moment from their 
intended victim, and make them forget the 
signal advantage which their well contrived 
manceuver had given them, Iskalano per- 
ceived this desired effect, and demeaned him- 
self so well that the strokes of his metal 
counted accurately the number of the fallen. 
Ere long the enemy fled in consternation, 
leaving the Major and our hero with no other 
damage than one or two superficial wounds, 
which were very soon forgotten, For this 
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gallant deliverance, Iskalano was much en- 
deared to Major Pinckney, who long con- 
tinued to cherish such feelings of gratitude as 
are due to a benefactor. 

At the close of the prevailing difficulties, 
he was received as an inmate into the Ma- 
jor’s family, and enjoyed all the privileges 
of his house. Here he continued for two 
years, and was no less beloved for his social 
virtues, than he had been admired for his he- 
roic achievements. 

About this time, however, a change comes 
over the scene. A fact was developed, which 
not a little shocked the Major and his lady. 
Iskalano, the high-minded young Chippewa, 
had conceived an attachment for Emily 
Stewart, and what was more startling, Emi- 
ly returned his love. But, after all, it was 
not very surprising ; for Emily was but a 
woman, and Iskalano was, in most respects, 
a perfect model of aman. If you should 
suppose, however, that this attachment de- 
tracts from the dignity or merit of our hero- 
ine, you will relax the severity of your judg- 
ment, when you remember that a majestic 
form, a generous heart and heroic spirit, are 
qualities which command esteem, without re- 
gard to the birth or external fortunes of him 
who possesses them. So it was, that Emily 
did even more than esteem Iskalano; and 
whether she ever did, or ever could, give 
pledges of alliance, one thing is certain—she 
was deeply interested, and he was not igno- 
rant of her feelings ; at least, he had such 
encovragement as induced him to open the 
subject to her parents. But his wishes were 
sternly opposed by the old people. Emily 
too, at the command of her adopted parents, 
whom she loved and revered, bade the young 


Chippewa say no more upon the subject of 


Iskalano was forthwith banished 
the Major’s house—his noble pride was in- 
sulted. On the morning of his departure he 
thus addressed the Major, his brilliant dark 
eye meantime being lighted up with the fire 
of indignation: ‘ Sir,” said he, “ vou have 
treated me with much kindness, and if ever 
I forget it, may this arm wither and fall 
nerveless to my side; but now you think me 
a dog, and drive me from your door. I go 
at your bidding. Whatever claims I have 


his love. 





\upon you, I herewith surrender. Whither i 
'go I know not, but mark it! you shall yet 
‘hear the voice of Iskalano before he dies.” 
"Thus saying, he turned upon his heel and 
lef the Major in tears; and yet, not without 
some apprehensions for the safety of himself 
and family. As for Emily, her feelings were 
\indescribable, and yet she told them not. 
|She was torn with conflicting emotions. She 
both loved and feared. When she remem- 
'bered that Iskalano was the son of a savage, 
land though not a savage, yet an Indian him- 


self, she blushed to think that she had made 


| 


‘him the object of her purest affection. Often 


|she would resolve to think of him no more, 
lexcept with implacable disgust ; yet so deep 
was the impression which his manly form, his 
‘noble sentiments, and chivalrous spirit, had 
made upon her heart, that in spite of all her 
efforts to dislike him, she found herself for- 
getting the Indian and thinking only of the 
man, As another expedient, she tried to 
believe that he intended to sate his revenge, 
by an insidious attempt upon her life. But 
she knew that he had loved her. Ue said it, 
‘not with his lips simply, (which may lie 
sometimes) but every word fell upon her ear 
with a bewitching softness which no artifice 
could dissemble. 





His every movement was 
the vehicle of a feeling too deep and sincere 
for the power of hypocrisy to imitate. In 
fine, every glance of his eye was illumined 
by the fires of a pure and genuine aficction. 
She knew he had loved her, and thpugh she 
blushed to own it, her own heart gave an in- 
voluntary response.. What a pity, she often 
thought, that the noblest of his sex, should be 
cursed with such stubborn grounds of preju- 
dice in the circumstances of his birth. 

In the meantime the Major’s fears had be- 
come so much exaggerated that he resolved 
upon emigrating to the interior settlements, 
where he might be more secure against the 
revengeful designs of the insulted Iskalano. 











|| For well he knew the fierceness of the spirit 
he had excited, and he trembled for the con- 
sequences. Heaccordingly removed South, 
and settled upon the Hudson, in thot same 
old mansion, which suggested the story to 


my mind. 








But what are your conjectures respecting 
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Emily Stewart? Do you imagine that she| 
abandoned her father’s house, with a roman-| 
tic heroism, to go in search of her Indian lo-| 
ver? Ordo you think that her health de-| 
clined? Or that pale hypocondria, like some | 
dread incubus, sat upon her once buoyant 
spirit, and transformed her vigorous yet 
graceful form into a ghostly shadow? Do) 
you fancy that she sat at her chamber win-| 
dow when the midnight hour was told, and| 
awakened despairing love tones from the | 
chords of her guitar? Ordo you think that’ 
she secluded herself within the precincts of 
a cloister, or even that she deeply sighed, 
without being able to tell the reason? None 
of this. But you ask, did Emily so soon) 
forget her noble lover? Not this either. 
She neither forgot nor ceased to love him. | 
Yet her love, while pure, was dignified and | 
sober. She loved him for his sake, not her | 
own, and her happiuess depended more upon 
the hope, that he was happy without herself, | 
than any expectation she entertained of call 
ing him hers. Yet while she was happy 
without him, she could not think of ever} 
giving herself to another. 

This determination of Emily’s was soon’ 
brought to atest. Capt. Forester was a man) 
of fortune and consequence, yet of suspicious 
character. This man formed an acquaint- 
ance with Emily, and was enamoured of her 
charms. It is not pretended, that to see was 
to love her, but so it was; he saw and loved 
her, whether as a necessary consequence or 
not, is another question. He wooed, but did 
not win her. He suspended for a time, then 
wooed again, but was again rejected. There 
was to his mind, some mystery in this mat- 
ter, for his person was not bad. He was as 
flippant as a mock-bird; his manners ac- 
k nowledged to be prepossessing, and then he 
had some eclat as an officer, and withal, had 
command of an ample fortune. But the mys- 
tery was partially accounted for, upon learn- 
ing that Emily had been interested in the 
_ young Chippewa, whose noble daring and 
gallant achievements had long ago been her- 
alded throughout the Colony. 

About this time, however, great excitement 
was created, by a report that Iskalano had 
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been seen after night-fall, skulking through) 





the forest in the vicinity ef the mansion.— 
The old soldier’s fears were all re-awakened, 
and he apprehended the speedy murder or 
abduction of his daughter. As the result of 
these fears, he engaged the services of Capt. 
Forester, to lodge at the mansion, that it 
might be the better secured against any vio- 
lent attempt. About a week after the above 
precautions, the Major was awakened one 
night, by the shrill whistling of a brisk gale 
through the slats of his chamber window. He 
was presently startled by a piercing shriek. 
His first thought was of his daughter. He 
sprang from his bed and rushed to her cham- 
ber. Her couch was vacant—Emily was 
gone. ‘*Iskalano, the villain,” was his first 
exclamation. He next hallooed for the Cap- 
tain, but received no answer. Flying to his 
apartment, he found that he too had gone, 
evidently in pursuit of the rapacious savage. 
Half adjusting his dress, he darted from the 
mansion, like an infuriate tiger, thirsting for 
the blood of his foe. As he passed the en- 
closure, his ear again caught the plaintive 
shriek of his child. Maddened to despera- 
tion, he flew in the pursuit with cries and ex- 
clamations, which made the welkin ring 
again. Presently he paused to listen, that 
he might have whereby to direct his steps. 
The suppressed sobs of his child told him 
that the villain was retreating through the 
forest among the lowlands of the river. On- 
ward he urged his way, half bewildered with 
frenzy, until he entered the nearest copse of 
woods, in the direction of the fugitives. Here 
he paused again for indications to direct his 
course. But he received none, for all was 
silent, save the whistling of the winds among 
the tall forest trees, and the murmuring of 
the Hudson’s waters. The first shriek of his 
child had been a dagger to his heart, yet now 
he strained his ear to catch that shriek again, 
as the only emolient that could soothe the 
fierceness of its wounds. He listened with 
breathless aaxiety, but in vain, Again he 
dashed forward with impetuous eagerness, 
without knowing whither he went ; the mean- 
time filling the air with such plaintive cries, 
that one might mistake them for the wailings 
ofamaniac. Oh! what an hour was that. 
His child, whom his affections had identified 
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with his own soul, was perhaps lying cold in 
death upon the river’s bank, or what was 
worse, violently prostituted to the horrid em- 
braces of a savage. The thought was intol- 
erable. After fruitless wanderings and wail- 
ings, he sunk to the earth, in a swoon of 
despair. 

Upon returning consciousness, he found 
himself, at dawn of day, lying near the stile 
of his own enclosure. The birds were sing- 
ing merrily around him. The cattle were 
lowing in the stall, and the sheep bleating in 
the cote, while the social swine were follow- 
ing their wonted herdsman in squealing anx- 
iety, to receive their morning rations. His 
first impression was, that he had just awoke 
from a horrid dream, and he was lost in as- 
tonishment, at the inexplicable novelty of 
his situation. But after a few moments of 
intense effort on the part of his weary senses, 
the scenes of the night rose fresh in his me- 
mory, and he wildly exclaimed, “* Oh, Emi- 
ly, my child, my child, would that I could 
have died for thee.” His cry reached the 
mansion, and in a few moments, Lady P., 
Emily, and the Captain, were at his side, 
and loud was the mingled shout that rose 
upon the morning air. 

When the first burst of rapture had subsi- 
ded, they all repaired to the mansion, and 
the Major desiring an explanation, Emily 
answered, ina flood of tears, Iskalano was 
the cause of all—dragged her from her cham- 
ber—“ and Heaven only knows,”’ said she, 
with emotion, ** what would have been the 
issue, but for the kind interference of Can- 
tain Forester, who delivered me from his 
power, and conducted me safely again to the 
mansion.” 

The old Major was overwhelmed with 
gratitude to the gallant Captain, and vowed 
vengeance against the savage spoiler. Said 
he, with unusual vehemence, “ Be it, hence- 
forth, the enterprise of my life to hunt this 
marauder from his ambush, and expiate his 
guilt upon the altar of an insatiate revenge.” 
As he repeated this vow, Emily sobbed au- 
dibly, and her tears flowed free and fast. 
** What, Emily,” said he, ‘ does it pain thee 
to hear me speak of revenge upon one that 
would have been thy murderer?” ‘* Not 


that,” said she, ** but the. Christian heart 
must forgive its enemies.” ‘* My child, I 
am surprised at you; talk of religion whena 
rapacious tiger is seeking to drain the last 
drop of the heart’s blood. No Emily, he 
'stands far beyond the limits of Christian cha- 
irity. To slay him, would be a Christian 
achievement; *twould be a righteous de- 
fence of Heaven’s trust, and Heaven would 
bless the deed. Ife’er 1 meet him, a pal+ 
sied hand alone shall plead successfully for 
his safety.” Emily left the room, and Cap- 
tain Forester vowed vengeance on Iskalano. 
After Emily had retired, the Captain re- 
lated more in detail, the incidents of the pre+ 
vious night. He had heard Emily’s cries 
‘from without—rushed from his chamber— 
‘entered her apartment, but finding her gone, 
passed out at the window through which the 
spoiler had entered, and took up the pursuit, 
without waiting to apprise the family, lest 
‘he should get so much the start as to make 
| good his escape with his prize. Guided by 
'Emily’s cries, he overtook the refugee in the 
lowlands, where, after a stout contest, he put 
him to flight, and reconducted Emily to the 
|mansion. 
| The Major warmly grasped his hand and 
pledged eternal gratitude, but poor Emily 
wasinagony. Why? Only this. Iskala- 
no’s life was in jeopardy. But you ask, can 
it be possible that Iskalano’s safety was now 
to her an object of anxiety? It was even so. 
She could not believe that he intended any 
criminal violence. She well remembered 
his soothing voice, as he bore her from the 
mansion, bidding her to feel no apprehen- 
sions for her safety. Moreover, she could 
not think him capable of crimina) design, for 
she once had loved him, and this is saying 
that she loved him still; for such is woman's 
love, that once bestowed and settled, naught 
can release its tension. As the vine that 
twines around the oak clings but the more 
closely to its trunk, when sapped and with- 
ered by the worm that trunk has bred, so 
woman’s love, once fixed, grows stronger, 
and adheres more closely, under violence 
and oppression: and even when withering 
in death, will kiss the hand which opens and 
| drains the fount of life. You may call this 
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romanece—if sc, we both have seen it and/| 
wondered. 

No doubt you have anticipated that Capt. 
Forester again renewed his suit to Emily. 
The anticipation is just. Emily had foreseen) 
and dreaded the event. The proposal was | 
warmly pressed, and as warmly rejected. 
She replied, ** that as a debt of gratitude, | 
she owed him her life, but more sacred than| 
this even, was the gift of her person; a gift| 
too, which far outmeasured the claims of| 
gratitude, where no tenderer feeling mingled 
in its train,” ‘The Captain was sorely dis-| 
appointed, and the Major not a little dis- 
pleased, at what he called Emily’s foolish’ 
sentimentalism. ‘Though the Captain’s gen= 
eral character had not been the Major’s, 
*¢ beau ideal” of a gentleman, yet his impla- | 
cable hatred of Iskalano, and the Captain’s| 
late gallant conduct, had served not a little, 
to soften his prejudices, and he really thought 
that gratitude demanded of Emily the be-| 
stowal of her heart and hand. He therefore’ 
resolved that it should be so, if aught that 
he might do could bring about the desired | 
result. 

His lady too, favored the design, and poor | 
Emily was plied alternately with persuasion | 
and reproach, until harassed and teased to 
desperation, she sighed for death itself to! 
deliver her from the anguish of her aflic- | 
tions. The Captain, meantime, was not! 
sparing in his caresses, nor parsimonious of | 
his gifts, for his fortune was ample. This, 
-to tell the truth, was the secret of the old) 
lady’s anxiety—for, as the moon is followed | 
by the tides of the ocean,so a man of fortune, 
revolving in the circles of fashion, draws af-| 
ter him the full tide of an old matron’s par- 
tialities. That Emily’s affections did not, 


gravitate to the same point marks an honor, 
able distinction between her and the most of 
her sex. 

But few girls, however, at Emily’s age, | 
can withstand the unceasing importunities of 
family and friends, when to these are added 
the soft persuasions of an artful admirer.—| 
Though she stoutly resisted for a time, at 
length incessant entreaty and repeated ap-| 
peals to her gratitude, achieved a triumph! 
over her most settled determinations, and 





she consented to smile upon the Captain. 
But ah! it was a fictitious smile, and left a 
clouded spirit behind it. Her hand was pro- 
mised, but her heart demurred to the hypo- 
critical proceeding. The vow was plighted, 
and though she often sighed with all the pa- 
thos of a lorn spirit, she dared not speak of 
retraction. Had the death-warrant been 
sealed, she could not have been more wretch- 
ed. The time too was settled, and fast ap- 
proaching. ‘To Emily days seemed but 
hours—weeks less than days. Oh! that she 
could stay the wheels of time, and thus post- 
pone the fatal hour—but it must needs come. 
There was no impeding the march of the old 
hoary traveller. The day was near, and 
Emily found her fortitude as severely taxed 
as though she had been summoned to her own 
execution. A few days, however, before the 
consummation of the affair, an incident oc- 
curred, which produced a most thrilling sen- 
sation at the mansion. 


The Major entered Emjly’s apartment one 
morning and announced, in triumph, the death 
ofIskalano. His own rifle had done the deed. 
He saw him fall from the banks of the Hudson 
and disappear amidst its rolling waters. Em. 
ily was speechless, and every limb was seized 
with uncontrollable agitation. The Major per- 
ceiving the effect which this intelligence had 
produced, instantly retired, disappointed and 
displeased, muttering as he went that the poor 
girl was certainly bewitched, and would come 
to a melancholy end. 


But the day for consummating Emily’s nup- 
tials, with the Captain, at length arrived. The 
night previous, she had not closed her eyes to 
sleep. At her chamber window she sat, and 
counted the winged hours as they flitted by, 
mingling her sighs with the evening breeze, 
whose plaintive whispers were so much in 
sympathy with her own feelings. Asthe hoot- 
ings of the night-hawk came upon her ear she 
said, “ Ah, gloomy bird, thy notes are sad; 
how responsive to my own feelings! but thou 
art happier far than wretched Emily. Fain 
would | be, for a time, like thee, an unthinking 
tenant of the wood, where l-dged within the 
fissure of some mouldering tree, I might keep 
and count the silent watches of the night, rath. 
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er than be the lorn spirit that sighs in the breast | | not dead ; his eagle-eye had perceived and elu- 
of Emily Stewart !” } ded the shot. 1 will here leave you to infer 

As the feelings of a doomed svinianl on the) the subsequent relation between the long-lost 
morning of his execution : such were those of|| Wilfred Pinckney, and Emily Stewart, his fa- 
Emily ‘at the dawn of that fatal day. | ‘ther’s adopted daughter. 

But the day has gone, and evening comes|| The narrator thought his story was conclu- 
again. The parties are before the altar. The) ded, supposing that every thing not fully ex- 
Captain, buoyant and gay ; but Emily,a mourn. || plained would be easily inferred; but whether 
ing bride. ‘The apenas is propounded, “Can | he had not been sufficiently explicit, or wheth- 
any show just cause,” &c. At this juncture), er his companion was not good at inference, 
a stranger enters the hall, and cries out “ for.) ‘is not here settled. At anr rete, he was not 
bear! Emily Stewart, thou art about to be || fally satisfied, and requested some explanation 
wedded to a robber and murderer. Captain || _as to the circumstances of Emily’s abduction. 
Forester dragged thee from thy chamber, 1 in- || How could she be so deceived in supposing 
tending violence to thy person. The much)! that Iskulano carried her off, and that Fores. 
hated Iskalano was thy deliverer. Proofs 1} ter was her deliverer, when precisely the re- 
have at hand to verify these tidings. Yet vil.|| verse was the fact? Whereupon he was told 
lain, though vanquished and robbed of thy | that the previous apprehensions of the family 
spoil, didst thou skulk to the mansion and pre- || gave such a bias to her feelings and judgment 
tend to claim the gallantry and the honor of) that when she was aroused in the night, her 
her deliverance. Before to-morrow’s dawn a’) first thought was of Iskalano—and the night 
dungeon shall be thy resting place! Well’! | being dark she might easily mistake the one 
mayst thou tremble at the recollection of thy || for the other. At the time of her deliverance 
butcheries and thy spoils. Thy fellows have | she had swooned from fright ; upon returning 
betrayed thee, the leader of the bandittimand || ‘consciousness, she found herself upon her 


this the source of thy mushroom fortune !”— chamber floor, where Iskalano had deposited 
The Captain stood trembling and speechless.— | 1 her through the open window. Forester, whe 
Then turning to the Major, the stranger con-|' had followed, perceiving the manceuver, in- 
tinued, “Sir, do you not remember your Wil- | 1 stantly came up on the opposite side of the 


fred; your long-lost Wilfred? The execra-|| mansion, and claimed the glory of her deliver- 


ble Iskalano, as I have proofs to show, is none|) ance. TALBOTT. 


other than your long-lost child. An Indian || 
Chief bore him from thee in his infant years, || 
and, doubtless, thou hast thought him dead ; || 
but that aged Indian ia his last moments has|| “Hope is the great mainspring of virtue. 
left his dying testimony—as his only atonement || It gives action to all animal existence. It is 


for the injury he has inflicted—that Iskalano/|| the bread which feeds ambition, the incentive 


was thy child.” ||to perseverance, the compass to virtue, the 
1 


Here the stranger was interrupted by a sim- || shield to christianity, and the only solace in 
ullaneous cry from the Major, his lady and! death, If it is blighted, the pilgrimage of life 
Emily. The former exclaiming, “Oh, God !| 1 lis like a troubled sea—we float down its dark 
I have murdered my child. His ghost will! | stream like the lost mariner on the billowy 
haunt me to my grave, and heap his curses |deck. A Aided by its cheering beams, the im. 
upon me in the world of spirits !” |mortal mind looks beyond time, and antici. 

At this juncture the stranger threw off his | pates the beauty of another and a happier ex. 
disguise, and Iskanalo stood before them. Oh, istence. ‘The beauty of the rainbow vanishes 
*twas an hour of wildness, of joy, and of weep- || in the storm ; the meteor’s flash is but a mo. 
ing. Witnesses were produced to substanti- || [ment ; the glittering gems of heaven will one 
ate all that Iskalano had stated. The Captain|| day go out; the sun himself be extinguished ; 


confessed his guilt, and his subsequent history,|/ but the star of hope shines beautifully for- 
it is not necessary to pursue. Iskalano was!/ ever.” 
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A POEM IN TWO CANTOS—BY DR. E. M. PENDLETON. 


t 
Sweet vale of Ion, in whose stream 
The sun-lit waters brightly gleam, 
Thy rural walks are lovely yet, 
Though shaddowed o’er with sad regret ; 
And these wild woods and rosy bowers 
Send up the rich perfume of flowers, 
As sweet as though the loved Annette 
Were mingling with their odours yet. 
Nor has the mock-bird ceased his strain, 
Though her sweet voice shall ne’er again 
Be mingled with that wild bird’s song, 
In flowing numbers, soft and long : 
For here beneath these vine-clad bowers, 
She sleeps with autumn’s blighted flowers. 
Pure spirit! sure a gloomy fate 
Of fierce revenge and deadly hate, 
Hung o’er thy fairest prospects here, 
And withered all thy heart held dear. 
Sure, oft will pity sadly keep 
Lone-vigils round thy tomb, to weep, 
And point the roving steps of love, 
To thy pure dwelling place above. 

It. 
It was a lovely eve in May, 
Just at the twilight verge of day, 
Young Egmont sat in Ion’s bower, 
The last sad time—the parting hour. 
Annette was blooming by his side, 
His only joy, his only pride. 
Her bright eyes danced in azure blue, 
Her cheeks were rosy with the hue 
Of ruddy health and youthful love, 
Like that which Phebus paints above, 
In the mild sun-set’s lovely hour, 
When he has lost his dazzling pow’r. 
Ah, little deemed she that, no more 
They'd wander on sweet Ion’s shore, 
As he impressed the parting kiss, 
And spake of love in wildest bliss. 
Ah, little deemed she, that an how, 
Would crush her, like the blighted flower, 
When fell Despair should sit enshrined 
Within the temple of her mind. 
Yet, she had fancied that a cloud 
Hung o’er his brow, which seemed to shroud 
The troubied smile, that vainly strove 
To tell her doubting soul ’t was love. 
Then for a moment she would seem 
To lose herself in some wild dream, 
That conjured up a thousand fears, 
And bathed her cheeks in burning tears ; 
Till Hope’s celestial smile, again, 
Would come to soothe her spirit’s pain, 
And she would fancy that his brow, 
Was wreathed in smiles of sunshine, now. 
Or if a shade of gloom was there, 
Tt was not pencilled by despair ; 
But he was sad because he knew, 
He soon must breathe the word adieu ! 
And many a long and dreary day, 
Must wing its tedious flight away, 
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Replete with sorrow and regret, 
Ere he should see his loved Annette. 

I, 
These artful reasons, Love impressed 
Upon her all confiding breast, 
That made to her young Egmont seem 
So sad—but, like an evening dream, 
She thought those clouds would soon pass by, 
And leave once more a placid sy. 
But ah, could she have looked within 
That breast she deemed unstained by sin, 
And viewed his passion’s vengeful ire, 
Burning with hatred’s quenchless fire, 
She would have wept incessant tears, 
*Till he relieved her anxious fears. 
And if her grief should not avail, 
Methinks her spirit’s bitter wail, 
With wild and melancholy sound 
Would have rung the woods around, 
To wake some sympathetic strain 
In his cold bosom, though in vain. 
But yet they parted, as before, 
Though ne’er to see each other more. 
They parted, and her eyes were turned 
To heaven, where stars in glory burned, 
And her meek thoughts still lingered there 
In the hushed anxiousness of prayer. 
She prayed, that Egmont still might be, 
The brave, the noble, and the free; 
And oh, what e’er the fates decreed, 
Her love should never cease to plead 
For mercy, (though ’t were all in vain,) 
To bring him to her arms again. 
For should he meet an early doom, 
The sable pall of sorrow’s gloom, 
Would hang in starless night above 
Her buried hopes and blighted love ; 
And all her joys would fade away, 
As fades the light, at close of day. 
Thus prayed Annette, who ne’er before 
Had knelt so meekly to implore 
Protection from the God above, 
On one she only lived to love. 
Then turning from that rural bower, 
ln the grey twilight’s pensive hour, 
She bent her footsteps home again, 
And soon forgot each thought of pain, 
And all her dread of wo and blight, 
In the calm slumbers of the night. 

Iv. 
The moon rode high, and her pale sheen, 
Scarce struggled down to light the scene, 
Through hazy clouds, that lined the sky, 
And hid her glories from the eye. 
A horseman, on a noble steed, 
Was dashing through the wood with speed ; 
And oft he looked towards the sky, 
As though he feared the dawn was nigh; 
And he had tarried far too late, 
As conscious of his coming fate: 
But now was hastening through the night, 


| To meet it by the morning light ; 
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Since honor, valor, every thing, 

Was hanging on that hour’s swift wing. 
Yet strange that one of lion heart 
Should weep, when destined thus to part, 
With her he loved—though she was mild 
And beautiful: sweet Nature’s child. 
But oh, there is in Woman's eye 

A charm that makes us dread to die— 
A thrilling look—a pensive gaze, 

That kindles passion’s wildering blaze 
Within the soul, and seems to show 
Its future doom of bliss or woe. 

They call it love! yea, ’tis a spell 
Which he who feels can never quell ; 
A magic influence o’er the soul 

That proudly sweeps above control ; 
All beaming out from Beauty’s eye, 
To bid its victim live or die! 

And wheresoe’er that one may roam, 
Whose heart is love’s unbidden home— 
That potent charm still marks his way, 
Still lures him on from day to day ; 
And every scene of joy or care 

But fastens it more deeply there. 
Strange, that a mind which never felt 
One throb of fear—that never knelt 

At man’s behest—should homage pay, 
Submissively, to woman’s sway. 

And though in battle, when the cry 
Of clashing armies swells on high, 

He stands unmoved amid the storm, 
With daring front, and noble form; 
Yet when the battle’s din is o’er, 

And hostile ranks engage no more, 

He yields himself a willing slave 

To Beauty—conqueror of the brave—- 
And trembles, lest some fatal word 

In sunder break love's silken cord, 
And doom him to a hapless lot— 

A wretch, rejected and forgot. 

And such was Egmont, nebly brave, 
He scorned the meanly crouching slave ; 
And he who saw his flashing eye, 
Would never dream he feared to die: 
But when its burning glances met 

The tender gaze of his Annette, 

The fierceness of his look grew mild 
And every feature softly smiled ; 

And all would be within his breast, 

As when the storm has sunk to rest. 
No wonder that he grieved to part, 
With one who ruled his iron heart ; 
No wonder, that he tarried long 

To list the rapture of her song, 

When he might never hear again 

The murmurs of that soothing strain ; 
For soon he far away might be 
Storm-lashed upon the raging sea : 
Unpitied by the rising wave, 

And buried in a watery grave. 

Oh, bitter thought ! oh, cruel fate ! 

But then he knew Gonsalvo’s hate, 
And knowing this, nor heaven, nor hell, 
Could break that wild and fearful spell, 
Which sat in gloomy state enshrined, 
Amid —— ot his mind. 





For this, though lingering with regret, 
| He parted with his loved Annette, 
|To meet his foe beside the sea, 

Where swelling waves roll’d wild and free. 
And where, should he be doomed to fall, 
| The mountain billow’s gloomy pall 

| Would hide him from the light of day, 
| Beneath old ocean’s misty spray. 

v. 

Such thoughts as these—so full of gluom, 
All pointing to his coming doom, 

Were passing wildly through his breast, 
Dispelling every thought of rest ; 

While through the wood his fiery steed, 
Dashed onward with the lightning’s speed ; 
And long before the morning light 
Had driven back the shades of night, 
The city burst upon his view, 
Enrobed with Cynthia’s silvery hue— 
He wept to think that lovely moon 
Would set in clouds of blood, so soon. 
Another hour, and fate would give 
The doom of death, or bid him live. 

Yet life was dear at such a rate, 
| Since purchased by Gonsalvo’s fate. 

For in the round of youthful joys, 

When renown and wealth were toys, 
| Tuey oft had sported on the plain, 
| Or listened to the wild bird’s strain ; 
| And loved as youthful beings love, 
| With feelings pure, like those above. 
| But now, inflamed with anger’s breath, 
They rashly sought each other’s death, 
As though it were no fearful crime, 
To hurl a spirit out of time, 
' Destined to meet a wretched doom, 

In worlds of deepest darkest gloom. 

Yet Egmont thought that this alone 
Could for his injured pride atone. 
And all his boasted love of Fame } 
Would only cast a deeper shame r 
Upon his yet untarnished name, J 

if he refused to meet his foe, 

Where honor bade him bravely go. 

Nor this alone disturbed his rest, 
Or raged most wildly in his breast, 
Since fierce Revenge with hellish ire 
Had kindled there a restless fire, 

Which burned like Aitna’s smoking height, 
With fiercest yet with gloomiest light. 
For he had early sought for fame, 
And won himself a noble name. 

And who his lofty brow had seen 
His daring front, his dauntless mein, 
But thought him formed for mighty things, 
With heart too proud to yield to kings. 
Yea sceptres, nations, empires, all, 

Must into utter ruin fall, 

Ere the wild passions of his goul 

Would be subdued by man’s control. 
Ah, little thought he, that an hour 
Would quench his burning thirst for pow'r, 
And bury fame, ambition, all, 

Beneath oblivion’s gloomy pall. 

One envious spirit saw him rise 
| With brightening laurels tow'rd the skies, 


| 
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Which bathe Parnassus’ dizzy height 
In waves of intellectual light. 
In sullen gloom, he turned away, 
And marked him for an early prey. 

VI. 
Oh, bitter Envy! born in hell, 
Where death and dismal horrors dwell ! 
What simoon brought thee to our shore, 
Where Peace and Virtue reigned before ? 
Though now beneath thy deadly blight, 
They shrink alarmed, from mortal sight, 
To some deep shade or cloistered cell, 
Where the lone hermit loves to dwell. 
And thou Revenge, with maniac eye, 
Who swear’st or friend or foe shall die ; 
And bear’st the poison in thy hand, 
Which scatters death o’er all the land. 
Oh, why forsake thy dreary home, 


Through these once blissful climes to roam, 
And people hell’s immense domain, 

With myriads of thy victims slain ! 

Oh, why inspire young Egmont’s breast 
With thoughts that marred his wonted rest, 
Till bleeding, dying on the strand, 

He fell beneath Gonsalvo’s hand ! 

Say fierce Revenge, of ghastly brow, 
Where are thy wretched victims now ? 
Sure misery and crime must be 

The only offering made to thee ; 

Nor life, nor death can e’er dispel 

Thy gloomy shades, thy dismal hell— 

But in that world, beyond the grave, 

The surgings of thy angry wave 

Still roll the deathless spirit on, 

In one eternal night of storm. 
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A TALE ILLUSTRATING THH PASSIONS. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ ATTILLA,” ETC. 


REMORSE. 


WInTER is upon my brow, and in my heart 
—the dark, the sombre, the hopeless winter of 
age; with no bright spring to gladden the 
straining eye of expectation, no warmer sea- 
son, no flowery hours beyond ! 

Winter is upon my brow, and in my heart 
—the stern, cold, sorrowful winter of age: but 
not the winter as it comes to some, after a long 
and sunshiny life of joy treading upon joy, and 
of one pleasant cup drained after another till 
the sated and the weary spirit sees the hour of 
rest approaching with the calm glad hope of 
peaceful slumber, destined to end in another 
day as bright, as full of glory and enjoyment! 

Time, that has blanched the hair and dim- 
med the eye ; time, that has bent the powerful 
frame and relaxed the vigorous sinew ; time, 
that obliterates so many things from the tab- 
lets of memory—is it time that has blotted out 
the joys, the hopes, the feelings, that were once 
bright and clear in this stony heart? is it time 
that has rendered the past a fearful chaos of 
dark remembrances; the future, a vision of 
terrible apprehensions ? 

Alas, no! ‘Time has broken down the 
strength of limb, blanched the jetty locks that 
curled around my brow in youth, dimmed the 
bright eye that gazed unshielded on the sun, 
made the hand tremble and the head to bow. 
All the slow ruin that he works on man, Time 
has wrought on me; but he has refused me 





'| all those blessings which soften and alleviate 
the destructive power of his calm deliberate 
hand. He has taken away no dark memory 


of the past, he has assuaged no pang, he has 
relieved me of no burden, he has removed no 
'regret, he has given no hope, he has withheld 
even the consolation of day, he has denied me 
|death itself. Lingering onward, beyond the 
| allotted space of man, I seem still approaching 
ito an end that is not reached; and, as if the 
iagonies of the heart had hardened into marble 
‘the external frame, the ruin of these fleshly 
limbs marches with the same slow progress 
‘which marks the decay of the dark and gloomy 
arches amidst which I dwell. 

I can remember yonder wide and spreading 
elm, which shadows the fountain before the 
door of the abbey, a sapling tree, scarce high- 
‘er than my staff. I can remember yon iron 
chain, now worn and corroded with the rust, 
'which attaches the cup to the stonework round 
‘the spring, new and polished from the hands 
ofthe workman. But Time, which has spread 
out the tree in its majesty, has left-me wither- 
ing even more slowly than it has sprung up ; 
_and, though the corroding rust upon my heart 
has entered more deeply into my soul than that 
upon the chain has gnawed into its links, I fear 
'—alas! I fear—that long after the iron has 
‘snapped asunder, and the cup has fallen to the 
ground, the weary chain of hours will still ex- 
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jst for me, and this worthless frame will still | 
be linked to the earth it hates. | 


Listen, and you shall hear ; for the tale may | | 


. 4 h 
be instructive to others! Nor is it painful to | 


myself to tell; for every act—for every thought | 


1} 
of that dark melancholy history, is as clearly || 


before my eyes, at each moment of existence, | 


as it was in the time of its performance. The/|! 


past—to me, the dreadful past !—is one eter- | 
nal present; and the Promethean vulture of 
remorse preys on me now and for ever. | 

I remember myself once a sunny cliild ; and | 
the gay, light-hearted maidens of my mother | 
playing with the glossy locks of my dark brown | 
hair, and vowing that I was the prettiest boy 
that ever had been seen; crying, “ Well a. | 
day! what a pity he is not the eldest son !” 


of early life, sitting by my sweet mother’s knee, 
and gazing up into my soft hazel eyes, and 
reading there a whole volume of deep- mater- 
nal love. I remember, too, having seen those 


} 
eyes turned from me to my elder brother, and | 
to have marked a sigh break even from amidst | 


the smiles that, in those days, hung upon her 





en 





|| voice found its way in thrilling accents to my 


host, and won my love for those that poured 


it forth. | felt mournful when the yearly time 
of song was over ; and | should no sooner have 

‘thought of sending a bolt from my cross-bow 
at one of the sweet choristers of spring, than 
I should of turning my tiny dagger against my 
own young breast. The flowers, too—I lov- 
ed the flowers: I watched them opening; 1 





|| watched them in their bloom ; I would stoop 


'down and gaze into their bosoms of purple and 
'gold, as if I could read there the bright secret 
\of their mysterious life, and trace the fanciful 
‘link of association between their being and my 


‘own. When they withered, and when they 


| died, too—especially if the blight fell upon some 


} ° ‘ ° ‘ 

|| favorite, which I had long nourished and daily 
| 

I remember myself in those spring moments || 


gazed upon—l could have wept ; 1 should have 


|| wept, perhaps, if shame had not closed the 
|| fountain of my tears. 


Wo be to those that blast such feelings !— 


and a curse upon that fate which destroys 
them! For, just as they are intense and fine, 
so are they frail and destructible ; just as they 


‘are bright and deep-rooted, so do they leave 


lips. | behind a darkness and achasm. What can 


I remember myself, in that age of eagerness | 
and superabundant life, running by the side of 
my father’s battle-horse, whe: he rode forth to. 
join the armies of the emperor, about to carry | 
warfare into France; and | remember very. 
well his bending down and blessing me for a| 
bold brave boy. 

1 remember myself, in those hours of emu. | 
lation, when the active spirit within struggles || 


'I feel now? what can | love now? what have 
I felt and loved for more than sixty years 1— 
* * * ** * 

I was speaking of my brother. I loved 
him well—oh, how well !—for there were mo- 
'ments when he was kindly towards me ; and 
when flashes of affection broke forth towards 
his little Karl, which woke up all the warm 
‘feelings of my heart. It is true, that even 





for objects beyond that which the feebleness || froma boy he was of a wayward anda gibing 
of the young body canattain. I remember sent ; fond to mock and irritate; careless 
myself striving with my brother, some three | ‘of infli icting wounds, or causing pain; haugh- 
years older than myself, in all his sports and ||ty and proud, but brave and generous; and 


pastimes ; and proudly feeling that I was not 
so far behind him as the difference of our years | 
might justify. Yet was the rivalry without | 
jealousy. I loved him well; for my heart was | 
framed to love things around it—to love tvo| 
well, too deeply, too wildly, all and every thing | 
with which it could make companionship ; all | | 
and every thing with which it could enjoy sill 
esteem. The singing of the summer birds, 
in those young days, had a charm of a pecu- 
liar kind for me ; it was not alone that it pleas- | 
ed my ear: but the deep melody of nature’s | 
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often, when he had struck a blow which could 
never be forgiven, the better spirit would rise 
up, and he would strive to wash it out by a tor- 
rent of noble actions. I loved him well; and 
I can see him now, with his rougher features, 
and his broader form, standing on my father’s 
other hand, whilst I p!ayed with the dagger in 
his belt—the dagger, covering its sharp and 
deadly blade in the soft seemly sheath of vel- 
vet and of gold. I have thought full often, 
that that dagger, with its splendid mountings, 
| was but too like myself—bright, beautiful, and 
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innocent, till moved by some strong command. 
ing power; and then, what a deadly instru- 
ment in the hand of Fate! I remember him 
well, standing, as I have said, by my father’s 
side, and pleading for some permission, or 





some indulgence, to be granted to his younger 
brother ; and I have seen and known, while 
he so pleaded, that he sought to make com. 
pensation for some pain which he had inflicted 
—for some harsh jest, or unkind action. But 
I must not pause longer on individual remem- 
brances, nor call up detached pictures from 
the past ; but rather proceed with my tale, as 
a connected history, showing the dark current 
of events in one continuous stream. 

We grew up thus frem infancy to boyhood, 
instructed under able masters, in all that befit- 
ted our age to learn. In the ordinary studies 
of the day, I believe I was more quick than he 
was; at least I made greater progress: but 
in those things he strove not to rival me; and, 
perhaps, it was want of emulation on his part 
which gave me any degree of advantage. He 
contemmed that learning in which the brain 
alone is occupied; he looked upon it as the 
portion of the monk, the schoolman, or the 
lawyer—beings for whom he entertained a so- 
verign contempt: and he left it to me, as one 
destined by that fate which had made mea 
younger brother, to take the gown at a future 
period, and to inherit the rich benefices which 
our family could command. In these things, 


then, he strove not with me; the subtleties of 


scholastic logic, he called, most truly, a perver- 
sion of human reason. The beauties of an- 
cient literature, the immortal poesy of Greece 
and Rome, he felt not, he loved not, he sought 
not to comprehend. For the art of the states- 
man he had, indeed, some reverence; and in 
scme degree loved those clear and definite 
sciences which exercise the inind, while they 
leave imaginations to sleep undisturbed. 

The imagination was my portion, and what- 
ever was tinged with it had beauty in my eyes. 
The lore of ancient Greece and Rome, the tale 
of minstrel or troubadour, the wild lay of the 
peasant in.our native woods, the strange le- 
gends and superstitions of river, and forest, and 
stream,—all had their charms for me. Elo. 
quence, too, divine eloquence! that gift which 
comes nearer than aught else on earth to in- 








spiration—oh, how my very spirit bent and 
trembled to its power! how I have been rapt 
and carried away by the orations of the mighty 
dead! how often, in poring over the page 
breathing with the eternal fire of their magic 
woids, have I not forgotten my age, my coun. 
try, my habits, and felt all the feelings, thought 
all the thoughts, and been shaken with all the 
passions that shook the auditory in the Forum 
or the Areopagus ! 

But these were not all our studies. The 
sons of a proud and warlike race, of a high 
noble, in a land where hostilities existed as 
often between the princes of the confederation 
as between that confederation and its external 
enemies, it was my father’s will that we should 
be taught all that we could learn of military 
exercises, all that could be taught, in short, in 
that age, of the science of war. Nor was it 
to my brother alone that he afforded such in. 
struction ; to me, also—-to me, though des. 
tined to the church, he gave an education the 
most fitted to make such a profession unpalat- 
able to me. It is true, indeed, that the cler- 
gy, especially of our land, were often called 
upon to draw the sword, and defend with the 
strong hand, those rights which neither elo- 
quence nor justice could always protect. But 
still a natural distate to the destiny which oth- 
ers had allotted to me, was sadly increased by 
the instructions which my father gave in all 
those sports and exercises so pleasant, so re- 
freshing to the elastic limb of youth and health. 
To wield the sword; to charge the lance ; to 
curb the strength—the will and fiery strength 
g—of the unbroken war-house; to pitch the 
heavy bar ; to hurl the massy disc ; to leap, 
to wrestle, and to swim—relieved the heavi- 
ness of other studies, and gave to my young 
frame that power and activity which fitted it 
for the camp far more than for the cloister. 

It was here, too, that came my real com- 
petition with my brother. Often he would 
seem to lie by in idleness, till he was startled 
from his slothful mood by my near approach 
in those very exercises on which he prided 
himself; and then he would take a sudden 
start forward in the race, leave me far behind, 
and scoff at me with triumphant scorn, for my 
disappointed hopes and baffled efforts. It be- 
came painful to me—it became terrible! The 
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eager rivalry, the frequent expectation and dis- 
ap,ointment would have been enough, with. 
out the jest, and the gibe, and the mockery ; 
but when those were superadded, it would drive 
me, for a time, into fits of passion, which only 
added to the scorn with which he treated me. 
Thus passed the hours till I had reached my 
fourteenth year: thus grew up feelings, in our 
mutual hearts, which, had fate placed the bar. 
rier between us at that one time, seemed in- 
evitable, might but have been remembered in 
after years as the offspring of childish quar- 
rels and idle jealousy. As it was, they were 
destined to go on like some mountain stream, 
which, gay and brawling in the summer sun- 
shine, frets and foams in sparkling activity, 
against every obstacle that it meets, but does 
harm to nothing; till, when the rain falls on 
the summits above, it is joined on its course by 
a thousand accessory streams, grows dark and 
furious, powerful and overwhelming, and rush. 
es down, a torrant over the land below, sweep- 
ing away peace, and happiness, and prosperi- 
ty, in its angry course. 

At the ages of fifteen and of eighteen, the 
fate of my brother and myself was to be de- 
termined, as far as the choice of our future 
paths through life was destined to affect it. 
Choice, did I say? there was no choice; it 
was determined by others. At the age of 
eighteen, he gladly prepared to accompany his 


father to the tented field, to know all the keen || 


and exciting pleasures that suited his age, his 
character, and his habits; while I, then but 
fifteen, was destined to be sent from my pa- 
ternal roof, to pursue in the cloisters of Ober- 
zell, those studies which were requisite for 
holding a high station in the church, While 
he was to go forth, mingling amongst the 
bright, and the gay, and the happy, contend. 
ing for glory in the fields of fame—fields whose 
very air is joy and satisfaction—I was des. 
tined to bury my bright youth in the dull sha. 
dows of a convent, never to come forth, but at 
brief intervals, till | was shackled with irrevo- 
cable vows, bound to a profossion for which I 
was unfitted, cut off from the scenes and the 
pursuits that I loved, chained like a slave to a 
heavy oar, which I was to ply through life with 
equal unwillingness and pain. 


While yet between me and that consumma. |! 


| 








tion of my fate lay a glad space of intervening 
hours, I was able, with the blessed power of 
youthful umagination, to cast away from me 
the thought of my coming doom, and to enjoy 
the present, with but few thoughts of the pain. 
ful future. But, during the six months pre. 
vious to my retirement to Oberzell, I was like 
the navigator, mentioned in some wild legend 
I have read, who, sailing on a calm and sum. 
mer sea, found suddenly the wind drop away, 
but his vessel drawn by some unknown pow. 
er toward an immense black rock, seen faintly 
rising above the fair edge of the distant waters. 
At first it seemed all fair to him, (so ran the 
tale,) and he looked about, and smiled to see 
the soft motion with which his bark bore on 
across that peaceful sea. Then came curiosi- 
ty as to what was that mighty mass, that eve. 
ry day grew larger and larger to his approach. 
ing eyes; then came awe and apprehension, as 
its frowning features became more distinct, and 
he found that by no art could he turn the ves. 
sel from its onward course; then came the 
|agony Of terror and despair, as nearer and 
‘more near, swifter and more swilt, he was 
i hurled forward to the black and gloomy crags, 
_against the base of which he saw the waves 
that bore him rushing with unceasing violence ; 
land then, raising his hands to Heaven, he call- 
‘ed for aid in the hour of agony, but called in 





vain. 

Such was the passing of those six months 
ito me. At first 1 would not think of the fate 
‘that had been announced to me; I hoped that 
something might turn it aside; I fancied that 
something might delay it, or render it more 
But, as time went on, and day by 
day brought it nearer, fancy refused to aid me 
—hope deserted me; every hour, every mo. 
ment, added to the pangs which I felt. 1 brood- 
ed over my condition ; I pictured to myself 
\all that was gloomy, all that was sad, in the 
state to which I was doomed; I contrasted 
my own lot with my brother’s ; and imagina. 
tion, while it shadowed over the prospect. for 
me with clouds and darkness interminable, 
showed me-his future life, all smiles and sun- 
shine, all brightness, activity, and joy. Still 
the hours hurried me rapidly on: I saw the 
preparations for my departure made; I saw 
the dark robes—sombre images of the garni- 
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ture of my future years—prepared with busy 
hands ; I saw my mother weep as she gazed 
upon them; and, looking forth fiom the win. 
dow of my chamber, I beheld, in the court- 
yard, the proud and prancing chargers which 
were to bear my brotier to the field; his gay 
pages in glittering array, and his bright and 
costly panoply made ready, with all that could 
give splendor and brilliancy to his outset in 
the bright career that lay before his steps. 
Oh, how my heart burned, as | compared the 
two with each other! Oh, how I pondered, 
in dark despair, over the bitter portion that 
was assigned to me! I had never yet thought 
of avoiding it ; 1 had known too well all those 
harsh arrangements which admit no modifica- 
tion in the families of the high nobility of our 
native land. 

But the mind of man is full of strange con- 
tradictions ; and despair itself will generate the 
wildest hopes. It was in the moment of the 
darkest and most gloomy conviction of being 
destined to a life of misery, that first rose the 
expectation of being able to change my fate— 
of being able to move my father, by prayers 
and entreaties, to suffer me to choose a pro- 
fession better suited to my nature, and to serve 
in the field, even under that brother, whose 
chance of primogeniture kept me from fortune 
and the light. It was during the night that 
such thoughts came across me, as, lying on 
my restless bed, I pondered over all the dark 
and frowning features of the future ; and with 
the first dawn of the morning | was up, and 
watching for my father’s coming forth, to pre- 
fer my suit with all the energy and wildness 
of despair. 

It was not long ere I had the opportunity | 
sought for. I represented to him all my hor- 
ror of the profession to which he destined me ; 
I showed him it was contrary to my habits, to 
my wishes, to my feelings, to my nature, to 
my character. He heard me calmly ; and, 
casting myself on my knees before him, I be- 
sought him to give me any other fate but that; 
to let me serve in the army, under himself and 
under my brother; to let me win distinction, 
and found for myself a new race, as many a 
younger son had done. I asked no share of 
the wealth or the lands which were destined 
for the elder child ; I asked but a battle-horse 








and a good sword, and my father’s name to 
befriend me; and, as he laid his hand upon my 
head, and suffered his fingers to play, with a 
smile, amongst the bright curls of .ny hair, I 
fondiy fancied that he felt my petition to be 
reasonable, and was about to grant it. 


He spoke, and all my hopes vanished into 
air. His son, he said, must never act the part 
of a poor adventurer; he approved not either 
of younger brothers rivaling their elders in the 
profession of arms. Such things often ended 
ill, he said. Neither could he consent to all 
the rich benefices in our family, which would 
make me wealthy and powerful, being cast 
‘away, and lost to his house forever. As to 
my dislike to the profession of the church, that 
was but a boyish whim, he told me; all pro. 





‘fessions had their conveniences and inconve- 
niences, and, of all that he knew, the chureh 
‘had the greatest pleasures and the fewest dis- 
‘comforts. He ended, by bidding me make up 
my mind to,depart immediately, as my very 
“opposition to his wishes showed the necessity 
‘of my conduct being determined at once. 


In four-and-twenty hours I was on the road 
‘to Wurtzburg, with a deep and settled melan- 
icholy crushing down every youthfal feeling, 
darkening all hopes, embittering all enjoy- 
iments. The beautiful scenes through which 
‘we passed might as well have been a desert ; 
‘the magnificent aspect of the city itself, with 
‘its ampitheatre of vine-colored hills, took not 
ithe slightest particle from the horror with 
which I beheld it. Plunged into the old con. 
vent of Oberzell, 1 pursued my studies under 
the direction of some of the monks ; and one 
of them especially, the prior of the place, took 
every means to soothe my wounded spirit and 
disappointed feelings, to gain my confidence, 
and to sofien my lot. I was suffered to re. 
tain, while under the preliminary instruction of 
the brothers, all the attendants and equipage to 
which my rank and prospects entitled me.— 
My exercises and amusements were not for- 


gotten ; and I might have been even more hap- 
py than I was before—for my rivalry with my 
brother no longer irritated and disturbed me— 
had it not been that the aspect of the cloister, 
and the presence of the monks, constantly kept 
before my eyes the prospect of that fate which 
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seemed to me a darker interment than even, 
that of the grave itself. | 
Though I resisted not my father’s will,—-| 
though the pride of my nature would not des- 
cend to any further entreaty or petitio ; yet, 
I concealed not my feelings, and expressed 
the melancholy and the gloom that I experi-| 
enced, in my letters both to my father and to| 
my mother. To my brother I never wrote—_ 
I know not well why. 
timent, but I cannot tell. 
About this time, the bishop of Wurtzburg 
invited me from the convent to spend a time | 
with him in his splendid palace ; and, while | 
remained there, he displayed before my eyes 
all the luxury, the amusement, the enjoyment, 
which can be combined with high station in 
the church. I believe it was done at the sug- 
gestion of my father, in order to reconcile me 
to my profession, and to show me that it was’ 
not so dull and lifeless as I imagined. But 
the effect was quite the reverse from that which 
he, probably, expected to be préduced; my 
gloom grew darker ; my melancholy acquired | 
only the gieater intensity from the scenes of 
gaiety and splendor which were displayed be-. 
fore my eyes. I felt, indeed, that the profes-_| 
sion of the church, especially in our religion, 
was as night, contrasted with the day-like ac- 
tivity for which man was born; that it was| 
night—all night ; and, though the bright moon 
might shine upon it, and give even intense light, 
and shade, it still remained the dark part of! 
existence. [ felt that, though some might find | 
a pleasure in the brighter spots on which the, 
moonlight fell, the shadow and the obscurity | 
were all for me. I felt that the splendor, and | 
the pageant, and the pomp, the luxurious feast- 
ing, the sly jest, the flowing wine-cup, were all | 
stains upon a profession which must draw its| 
brightness from a higher source. I felt, that | 
he who therein would find employment, must | 
derive it from the mind—from powerful en- 
thusiasm, from aspirations ubove the world, 
from hopes and prospects beyond this mortal’ 
life. 1 felt—lI felt, even then, young as I was, | 
that to many a man, such motives, such in-| 
ducements, might shed a splendor through the | 
dark and gloomy regions of the cloister ; and, 
if I could have derived a consolation from any | 


It might be a presen. | 


| 
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practising the austerities of the anchorite, and 
striving for the ennobling virtues and glorious 
But, alas! I felt, al- 
so, that such things were not for me; that an- 


enthusiasm of the saint. 


imal power and life was strong within me ; 
that the fiery and impatient blood which flow- 
ed through my veins required the same fields 
wherein my ancestors had fought—required 
the same scenes in which they had mingled— 
required to act, and feel, and love; and not to 


| freeze in the slow and feelingless current of a 


profession whose only warmth, and whose on- 
ly light, are derived from the star which shines 
from beyond the tomb. 

More sad, more gloomy, more desponding, 
returned from the palace of the bishop to the 
monkish cloister. Despair was now at its 
height ; I would put no restrair.t upos myself ; 
I would make use of noexertion. I gave my- 
self up to apathy and idleness; I never went 
forth to take exercise. I would read the dull 
books of scholastic theology which were open 
before my eyes ; I would hear the duller lec- 
tures of the brothers appointed to teach me: 
but the lettered page scarcely passed beyond 
my eye, and affecting not my understanding ; 
the droning lessons of my preceptor slept in 
my idle ear, and had no effect upon my brain, 
or on my heart. The good prior often tried 
to tempt me forth to ride or walk ; and, as I 
acted upon no system-—as that which hung 
upon me was gloom, not sullenness, I went 
wherever he asked me, I did whatever he bade. 
But the short walk that he led me, along the 
bank of the river, or the slow pace of his lazy 
mule, afforded but little exercise to one accus- 
tomed from infancy to the wild sports of the 
forest, and the vigorous games of military as- 
pirants. The greater part of my time | -sat 
and mused on what might have been, and in 
those musings I grew old before my time. 

Such a state of things could not go on long; 
and | had been absent from my house little 
more than a year, when I felt a sudden change 
A languor fell upon 
me; my cheek began to burn, and my brow 
to ache ; and I could hear the rushing of the 


come over my health. 


red stream of life, as it poured, like some tu- 
multuous torrent, along the course of my 
young veins. I felt that I was ill; I hoped 





thing in my hard lot, it would have been from | 





that I was dying; and when the prior re- 
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marked my state of sickness, and demanded 
what he could do for me, I reptied, “ Nothing 
but send me back to die at home.” 

‘That. request was immediately complied 
with; but, before the heavy vehicle in which 
I was placed had reached the spot where my 
paternal dwelling rears its massy walls and 
bastions above the river, recollection left me, 
and I was borne into the castle of my fathers 
in a state of wild delirium. [have no remem- 
brance of any thing that passed for several 
days. WhatI raved of I cannot precisely 
tell ; but I have reason to believe, from some 
words that my mother let fall at an after pe- 
riod, that my thoughts and my words still 
turned upon the dark subject of my future fate. 
Let us pass over that, however, and speak of 
matters more important to my history. 

When I awoke and found myself at home— 
would to God that I had never beheld that 
home again !—I found myself tended by my 
mother, and by several.of her maidens ; but 
by arother person, also, whose dress bespoke 
her of a rank equal to our own, though her 
face was quite unfamiliar tomy eyes. It was 
that of a girl of, perhaps, fifteen vears of age 
—young, and bright, and beautiful as the 
morning. Her figure was slight, and full of 
all the light elegance of youth ; every line was 
moulded in symmetry, and every movement 
sparkled with grace. When first I beheld her 
gazing at me, the small and arshing mouth, 
which neither the chisel of the sculptor nor the 
pencil of the limner ever equaled, was smiling 
to see a look of renovated health come back 
into my worn and haggard features; and the 
long, liquid eyes, shining through their dark 
eyélashes, like the evening star pouring its 
sweet light from the shadowy verge of night, 
beamed up with pleasure, to think that she 
should bear my mother the glad tidings of the 
first good change in my disease. 

It was early in the morning, and she had 
stolen in to ask the nurse, who.sat by me, the 
tidings of the night; and as soon as she had 
heard them, and saw with her own eyes that 
I was better, she tripped away with a step of 
light, her heart trilling with the joy she was to 
give to others. The first rational words I had 
spoken for many days were to enquire who 
she was ; and the reply of the nurse, that it 








was the Lady Leopora of Weilberg, explained 
to me the whole. I had seen her when we 
were both children; and, even at that early 
age, I had heard that she was destined for my 
brother’s wife. Oh, hateful custom, abhorrent 
to all the sweet sympathies and finest feelings 
of man’s nature, which binds together, without 
one sympathetic tie, without one link between 
heart and heart, the unwilling hands of two 
lordly slaves to custom; binds them, even in 
the cradle, to the fate which is to make them 
miserable forever! Leonora was destined, al- 
most from her birth, for the pride of my bro- 
ther; and, to his will, which appointed my fa- 
ther her guardian, to the paternal mansion of 
her future husband. ‘There I now found her, 
in her surprising loveliness ; and there, during 
the long period of my slaw convalescence, she 
attended me with the care and affection of a 
sister, and called me ever by the endearing 
‘name of brother. 

If I envied him before, how did I envy my 
‘brother Ferdinand now! But let it not be 
‘thought that I weakly, that I criminally en. 
couraged feelings which could only make me 
i|more miserable than I was. I envied him the 

more, only because I saw that a new star was 
destined to shine upon his lot, but I would not 
isuffer myself to think that the star might ever 
ihave been mine. She called me brother, and 
I was determined to look upon her as a sister : 
I felt that I could love her better than I had 
ever loved my brother; I felt that no harsh 
word, no cutting gibe from those sweet lips 
would ever turn, even for a moment, the bet- 
ter feelings of my heart to gall. I took a 
pleasure in fancying that she, by her gentle- 
ness and kindness, might create a new bend 
of union between myself and Ferdinand, whieh 
might, perhaps, t:nd to soften the younger 
brother’s lot. Great pleasure did I find in 
that idea—much pleasure, much dangerous 
pleasure, perhaps, in thinking of her, I had 
her society, also, all to myself: my father and 
my brother were still absent with the army ; 
my mother had lost much of the activity of 
youth ; and, as strength and health returned 
in the free air of my native hills, as—with ev- 
ery breeze that fanned the woods, and every 








era sky, lighting up for my eyes a world of 


moruing taat blushed freshly through the east- — 
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dear objects a old accustomed sights—the 


or 
o 


calm pulse of health began to beat more and | 


more strongly in my veins, as the ruddy hue 


returned into my cheek, and the light of life 
and energy beamed up once more in my eye, 
we would wander together through the scenes | 
around, and talk of all the happy themes of | 
youth, and hope, and innocence. I can look | 
back upon those moments with satisfaction ; | 
they were bright, they were pure, they were | 
unalloyed ! | 

At length, however, came a letter from my | 
father, commanding me, in somewhat stern 
terms, to return to Wurtzburg as soon as my 
Oh, how it 
changed every feeling, in a moment, into gall 
and bitterness ! 
the time must come; 


health was fully re-established. 


I had known, it is true, that 


but, as before, I had wil- 


fully closed my eyes. Now, however, that | 


they were opened, the dull heavy weight fell | 
back upon my heart again, and seemed to | 


crush it into the very earth. So great was the | 


change, so apparent to all eyes, that my mo- | 
ther instantly sent for the leech who had at-|/c 
tended me in my sickness, and bade him visit | 
me in my chamber, fearful that the state of | 


ight make | 


a) 


melancholy into which I had fallen m 


ine relapse into illness. 


AVA rt 
I was gazi orth 


window upon the windings of the river, with 


W hen he came, 


my hands clasped together, and my eyes fixed | 


in mtense and sr thought. 


for any one to see tl hat 


sented themselves to my view were not those | 


with which my mind was busy ; and the leech, 


who dwelt in the castle, and knew all that had 


passed before, found no difficulty in divining 


what was the matter which occupied my 


thougiits. 
He was a calm, meditative man, who had 


passed much of his early life with the armies | 


in Italy. He was versed in many an art be. 
sides his own, but in hone more than in that 
of reading the human heart; and, approacb- 
ith a serious air, he sat down beside 
ing me With a serious air, He sat GOW! side 


. r mo Ue ‘ + lonryv 
me, saying, * You are grave, Count Henry, 


vou are sad; but Jet not your sadness go too 


far! 
fear 


“« Healt ! my cood f i Y, Bay 
ean. Ys Kd Li bahty 


It may injure your health, as bk mucho 


it bas been done belore. 


‘what is health to me! 
5 


from my | 


It was easy | 


he objects which pre- | 
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to me, of power to w ield a sword I must not 
draw, of strength for manly sports I must not 
practise? Small store of health will serve my 
turn till death close my eves.” 

“Count Henry, you are wrong!” he said : 
“ray mark my words, and I will be physi- 
cian to your mind, as I have once been to your 
body. You think the loss of health but little 
—and so it might be, if it did but bring certain 
death to those who ure weary of the world. 
But such is not the case! Death follows not, 
like a servant, at the bidding of every one who 
casts away the greatest of God’s corporeal 
blessings! Instead of doing so, the dark king 
of the grave sends messengers to vindicate his 
insulted power, and drag him who so offeads, 
by slow and painful steps, to the porch of that 
gloomy judgment-hall where he must wait long 
ere he be allowed to enter. Those messen- 
gers are slow sickness, feebleness of body, less 
of mental power, impotence of thought and 
actions, long burning fever, restless pain, and 
many an agunizing pang beside. But, even 

could you obtain death so easily, have you any 
right toseek it? Is not your life valuable to 
may not the time come when it would 


be valuable to yourself ?” 


others ? 


“ Tn the bitter 
fate to which I am doomed, no time can come 


« Never, never!” I replied. 


at which death would not be welcome.” 

«“ Your father,” he said, in the same calm, 
serious tone, “and your brother have gone 
forth to lead armies, to do great deeds, and 
eat fame; and have left you to 
wither in a cloister, till such time as you can 


or 
o 


acquire 
receive the cold and barren splendor of a bish- 
It is, certainly, a hard fate for a 
strong passions and an eager tem- 
It is a hard fate: but yet, how 


op’s mitre. 
youth of 

perament. 
many things might alter it; how many chan. 
ces, in this ever-changing life, might occur, 
from day to day, to place you in a different 
situation, to call you to different pursuits, to 
open for you the path which you are most ea- 
ser to follow! The life of each man in the 
battle-field is a life of peril. It is but a month 
since that your brother was wounded in a skir- 

indeed, but it might have been 


——- |(r 


hily 
LLY, 
as) ‘ 


mi i il 
unto death. Then, what a change—” 

« Hold, hold!” I exclaimed, with a crowd 
of wild, confused, and startling images rising 
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up before my mind, like phantoms conjured up 
at the word of a sorcerer. Hold, hold! let 
me think !”’ 

I did think : 
was almost painful. 
passed before the mind’s eye ; grand hopes, 
bright imaginings, dreams of delight. The 
free, the wide, the beautiful world seemed 
opened before my footsteps ; the fetters seem- 
ed stricken off the limbs of my spirits ; and I 
felt like the imprisoned bird when it sees the 
door of its cage opened, and the infinite ex- 


I thought with an intensity that 
Visions of splendid joy 


panse of heaven laid wide before its wings. 
Such was the coloring of the first rush of 
thought which his woids brought across my 
mind. But, suddenly, there came a recollec- 
tion—a fearful recollection: the voice of con- 
science, the voice of God, spoke to my heart, 
and asked me how all these splendid things 
were to be brought about? By a brother’s 
death! I saw the dark polluted stream of evil 
mingling with the sparkling current of my 
brightest hopes: I perceived at once, with 
keener discernment than the eye of youth can 
often attain, that the wishes, and the dreams, 
and the anticipations, founded on such a basis, 
must all be criminal. It seemed eas if the Al- 
mighty, in his mercy and his foresight, had 
spread out before me, with terrible distinct- 
ness, the picture and the plan of all those tor- 
tuous ways by which the mighty aad tremen- 
dous spirit of evil might lead such thoughts 
into actual crime and everlasting destruction. 

« Hold, hold, good friend!” I cried; while 
my brain reeled, and my heart throbbed with 
the struggle between the glittering hopes and 
brilliant wishes on the one hand, and the dark 
and awful fears on the other. “ Hold, hold, 
good friend! Leave me—leave me to thought, 
I. beseech thee ; I will speak with thee more 
to-morrow.” 

He paused, and fixed his eyes upon me 
steadfastly for a moment—! felt that he was 
reading my very soul; and then, without 
speaking, he turned away and left me. For} 
several hours I remained alone: but the sud. 
denness with which those ideas had been 
brought upon me had awakened my spirit at 
once to their nature and their consequences ; 
and I pondered gloomily, fearfully, anxiously, 
upon that dark theme, till, at length, somebody 
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ininbed at t the door of the cabinet in which 
'I was sitting, and Leonora entered. She was 
‘looking more beautiful than ever ; for, in her 
eyes, and over the whole countenance, was 
spread a look of sad and thoughtful interest, 
and I felt that | myself was the object thereof. 
But that resplendent beauty, that look of af- 
'fectionate regard, had any thing but the effect 
‘which it might at one time have produced, It 
‘roused me from the dreaminess of thought into 
which I had fallen—it roused me at once, it is 
true; but it roused me to active determina- 
tion. Instead of covering over the danger 
‘with still brighter hopes, with still more ardent 
aspirations, it taught me at once to see the 
‘precipice on which I stood. It showed me 
‘that one wrong thought suffered to remain, one 
bright hope left to seduce me on, and I might 
linger through the next few years—a wretch 
living on the hopes of his brother’s death! 

She asked me, kindly and gently, why I had 
shut myself up there alone, estranged from the 
company of my mother and herself? She 
told me that my mother was fearful and ap- 
prehensive concerning me; and added, that 
servants had passed through the room more 
than once—I had not seen them—finding me 
‘still sitting in the same position, without ta- 
king notice of any thing. 

“I have been thinking, dear Leonora,” I 
replied, “over my hard fate, in being obliged 
to quit all the scees and the people that I leve, 
and return to a profession for which } have so 
strong a disiate. But, as it is my father’s 
will,” I added, “my utmost exertions shall be 
used to bear my lot, not only with patience, 
but with cheerfulness.” 

I followed her to the chamber of my mother, 

and there repeated the same tale; and, though 
‘I spoke it gravely——nay, sadly, I saw that it 
was a great relief to her; and IJ learned that 
‘she wrote instantly to my father, to communi- 
‘cate the determination I had taken. Leonora 
looked sad, when I myself named my depar- 
‘ture with but the interval of one day ; but she 
and my mother strove to cheer me; and, see- 
ing more deeply into my feelings than others 
had done, they talked not to me of the wealth, 


;|and power, and splendor of the princes of the 


‘church of Rome—-of the amusements, occu- 





pations, and happiness, which might be open 
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to me as an ecclesiastic. ‘Fhey never men-||the idea of your brother’s death—-which I 


tioned a topic that they knew was painful; | 
and that evening passed by in peace. 

On the following day, 1 went out early, to 
meditate again by myself; and, as I returned | 
through the woods which cover the table-land 
of those high rocks iat overhang the river, I | 
met the physician walking on, with a book in 


his hand. It was at a spot where the crag ra- 


. 
ther overhung its base; and I had paused for | 


a moment on the brink, suffering my eye—| 


while my mind was far otherwise occupied—- 
to trace the swallows, as they wheeled, in dizzy | 
flight, half way down towards the stream, cut- | 
ting the thin blue air in the profound depth | 


below me. The approaching step roused me | 


from my reverie; and, as I turned, the leec! 
raised his eyes from the book he was reading, 
and gave me good morrow. He said nothing | 
more; but, as | had seen, on the preceding | 
day, that he had dived more deeply into my 
feelings than other men could do, I determin- 





ed not to leave my thoughts or resolutions un- 
explained. | 

“ You have been reading, sir,” said 1; not) 
well knowing how to begin, and fixing my 
eyes on the book in his hand, which was writ- 
ten in a character I did not understand. 

«“ Yes,” he answered, with his usual serious 
smile: “it is a treatise upon poisons, by a| 
learned Arabian physician ; in which he shows 
that the deadliest drugs that we possess, given 
in a smalt and proper dose, prove the most ex- 
cellent remedies ; while the most valuable me- 





dicines, unskilfully administered, or taken in 
tov large a quantity, become the most noxious | 
poisons.” He paused, and, fixing his eyes full | 
upon me, added——* It is the same with the me- 


Let me: hope, Count 


| 


dicines of the mind. 
Henry, that you have not taken too large a) 
dose cf that which fF left with you yesterday.” | 

«“] trust not,” I replied. “ The effect which 
it has had is this: I have resolved to go back | 


to Wurtzburg to-morrow; to pursue my stu- | 
dies to a close, without intermission ; and, as | 
soon as the church allows, to take those vows 
which are to bind me to a profession that I 
detest.” 

«“ No bad effect,” he replied, gravely; “ but 
not such as I intended. Count Henry, you| 
are afraid of yourself; and you apprehend that 


should have thought would have suggested it- 
isclf, amongst the ordinary probabilities of hu- 
man life, to any man of quick imagination 
may lead you into criminal wishes, or thoughts 
that are in themselves evil. 


Have more con- 
I pointed it out, merely 
/as one, out of a thousand chances, which might 
make an alieration in your fate; but, as you 


fidence in yourself! 


have applied the motive I have given you 
wrongly, I must give you another, which, if 
you use it wisely, will counteract the bad ef. 
fect of the first. You seem to have forgotten, 
that no man can force you to take a vow with 
which you are unwilling to bind yourself. No 
‘vow need be taken for several years to come; 
and the ultimate determination of your fate re- 
mains in your own hands.” 

His words again threw me into a deep fit of 
thought. He presented my position in an.en- 
tirely new light to my eyes; and hopes again 
—better, brighter hopes—began to rise un, 
and clear away, once more, the shadows: that 
had fallen upon me. 

“Far be it from me,” continued the’ physi- 
cian, after watching for a moment or two the 
varied expressions that must have chased each 
other across my countenance—* far be it from 
me, Cuunt Henry, to advise you to disobey the 
will of my noble lord, your father. On the 
contrary, strive, as far as it isin your nature, 
to bend your wishes tohis.. Pursue your stu. 
dies for the church; endeavor to discover all 
‘which may make that fate more agreeable ; 
seek out every source of happiness therein ; 
and if, when the time comes that irrevocable 
‘vows must be taken, you find you can endure 
the state they would force upon you, bind your- 
self, by all ties, to a profession which, dealing 


| with the soul of man, offers, when justly used, 


a nobler dominion than that which controls 
and restrains the mere corporeal creature.— 
But, in the mean time, impair not your health 
by uscless thoughts and vain regrets; weaken 
not the strength of which, at many an unknown 
moment, circumstances may require the exer- 
‘cise ; lose not the vigorous skill and knightly 
accomplishments which many a chance might 
render thee befitting the graces of your future 
station. Thus, at all events, you keep for 
| vourself the choice, when the moment of elec. 
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tion arrives. Possessed of all paem quilted 








|and there were no keen eyes upon me to fath. 


and all that knowledge, suited either to the pro- || om the stream that sparkled with such a sud- 


fession of arms or the profession of the church, | | 
you may choose which you will. If you find 
that your spirit will not bear the load which is| 


cast upon it, throw off that load, with the cas- | 


sock they would thrust upon you ; and, claim. || 
ing nothing from any one, choose your own || 
path, fight your own way to fame, and make! 
yourself, as many a man has done before, a! 
name, a fortune, and a station, in the annals of 
your country.” 


it might be, of a keen and searching spiril—_ 


but still they once more changed every feel- 
ng, and caused a complete and sweeping re-| 
volution in every thought. ‘They worked, as| 
those he had before spoken, with greater pow- | 
er than he intended, hurrying me on to reso- 
lutions, when he only sought to suspend any | 
rash determinations. Happy is he, who, with| 
eloquence to move our hearts, has skill enough | 
to move them only to the point he aims at. [| 
went far beyond. 
brance—he placed before my eyes, in open! 
day, that my fate was in my own hands ; that | 
my vows could not be forced ; that, sooner " 
later, I could decide fer myself: and I deci-| 
ded at once. Present opposition, I knew, was | 
useless ; but I resolved to lose not a moment | 
to waste not an hour, to husband my strength, | 
to recall all the arts and exercises which had| 
been taught me, and—far from my brother, | 
but with a greater or more inspiring motive! 
than could ever be his—to strive, as I had be. | 
fore striven, to excel him in al! those points | 
which affected his fate, and seemed to have no| 
relationship with my own. The physician! 
smiled to see the change he had worked ; but | 
this time he knew not how complete it had) 
been. He said but little more, however, and | 
that little was a caution not to let my wishes’ 
or purposes be too apparent. 

[{ returned to the castle an altered being. 
Leonora gazed on me with surprise: and, 
calling her by the sweet name of sister, I pass- | 


ed the remaining hours of my stay in that gay || 


and light, but sparkling conversation, in w hich | 
we had never yet indulged. There was a' 
deeper current of thought ran below ; 


| 


iden gaiety. For my mother’s part, she was 
completely deceived; and wrote, as I after. 
| wards found, to my father, to tell him that, af- 
ter a fit of melancholy, I had become fully re- 


| conciled to his will, and had returned to Wurtz- 


burg, not only prepared to resume my studies 
with alacrity, but cheerful and contented, as I 


used to be in former years. 


Once more I left my paternal roof, but with 


altered feelings, and a mind made up to work 
| 


There was magic in his words—the magic, || out its own destiny. 


Did the image of Leo- 
nora, her summer beauty, her gentle, tender, 


| deeply feeling heart, her bright and sparkling 
|| mind, full of glowing fancy and poetic thought 


—did her image ever come across my memo. 
ry, to darken it with a wish that could not be 


gratified? No! Once, and for a single in- 


staat, perhaps, [ thought how I might have 
been blessed with such a being as that; but 
the next moment I remembered that she was 


promised to my brother—that she was a part, 
ITe called to my remem-|, 


the richest part, of his bright portion ; and I 


| declare here solemnly, in the face of heaven 
| and of the grave, that, at that hour, I. would 
not have robbed him of one grain of all his 
| golden prospects—no, not to wear a crown. 


All I hoped, all I wished, was not to be ren- 


,| dered miserable because he was happy. “ Let 
| the full sun shine upon him,” I said, “ as fate 
| had ordered it so, but do not force me to dwell 


for ever in the shadow. Surely he can enjoy 
his bright day, without keeping me from the 


| light of heaven.” 


As to Leonora, though, full surely, my fan- 
cy was wild and wandering, yet there I did 


|| what was but right: I would not suffer ima- 


gination to reat on that sweet being; the wild. 
est latitude that [ gave my thoughts, was but 


| to hope that some day—some far and future 


day, when, casting off the dull, gloomy gown, 
[ had won for myself renown in arms, and 
“conquered fortune—I might, perchance, gain 
a being like her, to be the companion of my 
brightest hours, and share all the sweeter, 
gentler, happier feelings of my heart. 

I returned to Wurtzburg, then, with my 
| mind made up, and my resolutions taken, with 


but it | one deep ard all-engrossing conviction, acting 


was covered by the light ripple of the surface, | upon me as an impulse. It was, that, in or- 
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der to accomplish that at which I aimed, 1| 
must rouse up, employ, exercise, acuminate | 
every faculty or quality of mind and body: | 
that if, in the times past I had let any of the 
energies of my nature sleep, I must now awa- 


ken them to full exertion, and learn to guide 
and direct them with such skill, that when the 
time to announce my decision to all the world 
had arrived, and I had to break through every 
bond with which they thought to enthral me, 
J might be found capable of standing unsup- 
ported against all opposition, and of making 
my way forward under every adverse circum. 
stance. 

On re-entering the cloister, then, a change, 
remarkable to all eyes, had taken place in my 





conduct. I no longer applied to the lectures 
that were given me, or to the books placed in 


| 
my hand, with the dull and drudging air of an 
| 


apathetic or an unwilling scholar: I studied | 
keenly and intensely. By the knowledge 
which I had acquired before, I easily made my- 
self master of all the stores of ancient learn. | 
ing. I practised the powers of the rhetorician | 
and the orator: and though, at heart, I des- 
pised the subtleties of the schoolmen, I took a 


| 
pleasure in arguing down and confounding | 
| 
those who had made the logician’s art the stu- | 

| 


dy of their lives. All that was elegant, and 
all that was graceful, too, I sought for and cul- | 
. . | 
tivated zealously ; and, dreaming of courts as | 


as of the field, every art and accomplishment | 
of that day I strove eagerly to add to the sci- | 
ence of the politician and the learning of the | 


churchman. 
[n the exercises of the mind passed one half’ 
of my time; the other half, not only with the | 


prior’s consent, but by his counsel and advice, | 


I spent in the manly exercises to which | had | 


been accustomed ; in ruling and managing the | 
fiery horses which my father’s liberality ena-| 
bled me to keep, in hurling the disc, in draw- 


ing the cross-bow, in wielding the sword or 


the mace. With the attendants, too, that) 


were allowed me, I would break the lance, or | 


ride at the ring, or devise mock skirmishes and | 
battles, and practise all the feats of the stout 


man-at-arms. 
There is nothing on earth that can resist 


energy of determination. With it for our| 





weapon, we can conquer all obstacles, we can 
set the heel upon all difficulties, we can tri- 
umph over our own defects, we zan supply our 
own wants, and gain strength even from our 
own weaknesses. With such energy was I 
My healih, which seemed likely to 


give way, returned with redoubled vigor, my 


inspired. 


corporeal frame expanded, my mental powers 


increased; and the progress that I made in 
every thing, completely dazzled the good prior 


and his brethren, and made them shut their 
eyes to the fact; that I was devoting myself 
much more to military and political acquire- 
ments than befitted even a German bishop in 
a troublous and tumultuous age. The prior, 
who held communication with my father from 


|time to time, wrote him such accounts of ny 
zeai and progress, that all his fears of any re- 


sistance on my part weie at an end. The 
number of my followers was increased, my 
purse was always kept running over, and I 
heard many a scheme propounded for hurry- 
ing me on with scarcely decent rapidity, to 
the highest stations in the church. 

I had nearly reached nineteen years of age, 
when my father and my brother returned from 
the wars in Italy; and, so satisfied was the 
count with what he had heard of my conduct, 
that he wrote to me to come from Wurtzburg 
to meet them at the castle on their return.— 
He fixed the day himself; and, with just time 
enough to accomplish the journey, I set out 
from the convent, with a train befitting the no- 
bleman far more than the destined churchman, 
and arrived on the very morning which had 
been appointed. 

My father and my brother had not yet ar- 
rived; but | was received with joy by my 
mother, and with many a bright smile by 
Leonora. It was long now since either of 
them had seen me, and my mother could not 
sufficiently admire the change which had taken 
place in my person. I had grown both tall 
and vigorous, and had exchanged the some- 
what effeminate beauty of my boyhood for the 
bronzed cheek and robust limbs of manhood. 
Leonora had seen me before, as I have stated ; 
but she hadnever beheld my brother since we 
were all mere children ; and, as we stood up- 
on the ramparts of the castle, after the first 


movement occasioned by my return had sub. 
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sided, and gazed along the road towards Vi-||\tion. Oh, God, that that month could have 
enna, she asked me, with a playful smile, if | been blotted out from time! Qh, that it might 
Ferdinand was like me! ‘never have existed, or passed ditlerently! Yet, 

A sudden thrill—it was not of pleasure, and || think not that, in word or deed, either of us 
yet I must not call it painful—passed through ‘gave way to one human weakness. It was in 
my heart at her words, and seemed to take||the heart, and the heart alone, that thoughts 
away my breath, I turned my eyes to gaze |/and feelings, armed one against the other, main- 
upon her—she was lovely, very lovely ; but, | tained the dreadful and still increasing conflict. 
finding that I did not reply, she lifted those | At first we might yield, perhaps, to feelings 
star-like eyes to mine, and repeated the ques- | which we believed were innocent: we loved 
tion. | each other’s society, we sought it, we enjoyed 

My mother answered for me. “Qh, no,” |/it; we let imagination take wing, and flee 
she said: “very, very different '? She end- || whithersoever she would ; we talked of a thou- 


ed, witha sigh; but there were feelings at my | sand feelings, and fancies, and pleasures, that 


heart which frightened me, and I would not) were in common. She would sing to me, and 


enquire, even in thought, what that sigh|' nature and art had both joined to make those 
meant. 


We continued to gaze along the road where 
my father and his train were expected soon 














‘songs the most touching that ever fell upon my 
‘ear; and I would either accompany her upon 
ithe lute, as I had learned at Wurtzburg, or 
to appear ; and as, from the height on which | would join my voice with hers, and pour forth 
the castle was placed, we could trace it wind- || along with her, in the fanciful words of others, 
ing over the country for many a mile, we of- | feel 


ings that were but too strongly gathering 
ten deceived ourselves with the appearance of leanne my own heart. 
some distant objects moving on towards us, || 


| ‘Ten days had scarcely passed, however, be- 
and shaped them, in imagination, into the fore we both became alarmed. She remained 


forms that we expected. We remained thus in her own chamber, and scarcely saw me but 


watching for nearly an hour,and were about || when my mother was present. I betook me 


| 
to turn away disappointed, when a single ||to the woods, and passed half my time in hunt- 
horseman, whom we had scarcely noticed, 


‘ing the gray boar, or chasing the fleet roe. 
attracted our attention by turning fron the 


| But still we often met: we could not help it: 
highway into the road that led directly to the ‘there was no excuse for avoiding it; and when 
eastle. \Wenow watched him onward with 


| we did meet, our mutual eyes would sometimes 
some interest ; and it was not long ere he ap- || gaze into each other, and my heart would burn 
proached the gates, for he was riding at full || to tell of all it felt, to speak with her upon the 


speed. In a few minutes after, a packet was || very danger of our situation, to consult with 
delivered tomy mother. It contained letters || her upon the best means of avoiding further 
from my father for all who were present ; but || evil, and of guarding ourselves against feel- 
they were of the same tenor, merely telling us | ings, which could produce nothing but misery 
that he had been detained at Vienna, and'|to both. 





I fondly, J foolishly fancied, that 
should not reach his home till the end of the 1 with such confidence once established between 
week, il us, and with the mutual wish and strong de- 


; i} : . , 
The week passed, and my father’s arrival jtermination to do what was right, we should 


was again delayed. Another week went by, 1 (ind it easier, supported by the rectitude of our 
and another, before he came. Thus was J,)!own hearts, to shape our conduct as became 
one whole month, in the bright and ardent days } us both. 

of youth, full .of imagination, endued with | Perhaps, afier all, it might have been so; 
strong passions and intense feelings, left al- || but the experiment was never nade. I feared 
most alone with the loveliest being that my Ito thust my tongue with that theme; lest it 
eyecver rested upon through life ; finding daily |should speak evil words, that could never be 
new sympathies between her soul and mine, || recalled : and, 
new points of similarity, new links of associa- | was sti 


at length, waile the struggle 
ll fierce within, some soldiers arrived, 
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as harbingers of my father and my brother ; | ter their return, I chose a moment when I was 


and, an hour before sunset of the same day, 
the whole cavalcade was seen approaching the 
gates. We went forth to the steps of the hall 
to meet them; and [ could see Leonora first 
blush deeply, and then turn deadly pale, as 
she follawed my mother. My heart, too, beat 
painfully; but so strong was my repugnance 
to one evil thought, that my brother’s voice, 
heard as we were approaching the door, was 
the gladdest sound that I had heard for years. 
1 had not seen him since we parted on our 
several ways. ‘The boy had become a maa ; 
but he was the same as a man he had been as 
a bey, beth in person and character. He had 
grown bread and powerful, but not, as I had, 
tall: and his first speech to me was a jest on 
the point where [ could bear it least. 

“flow now, my priestly brother?” he ex- 
claimed, as he mounted the steps towards us: 
“how now? Why you have preserved those 
glossy, curling locks, which ought to have been 
sacrificed long ago at the shrine of our Lady 
of Andernach: but thou art right, Henry, thou 
art right; never become a shaveling a day be- 
fore the time. 


he continued, in nearly the same tone. “ ‘The 


How fares my lady mother?” 


Lady Leonora!” he proceeded ; “fair lady, 
by your leave;” and he kissed her check, 
which, from its marble paleness, changed at 
once te burning red. 

I will not pause on all that followed. My 


father embraced me warmly, gazed upon the 


form that now towered above his own, let his | 


eye run over each strong limb, and then re- 
mained silent, with a grave brow and thought- 
ful look, for more than a minute. 


alone with my father, and announced my de- 
sign of going back to Wurtzburg on the fol- 
lowing day. “i have seen you return safe 
and well, sir,” I suid, “and it does not become 
me to remain too long amongst scenes and 
circumstances of which fate is likely to deprive 
|my after lot.” 

My father mused for a moment. “I believe 


thou art right, Henry,” he said; “and yet, my 











“ Fate 
might have arranged it better,” he murmured, 


boy, I am sorry that it must be so. Never. 
theless, stay over to-morrow ; there are to be 
| some spears broken in the tilt-yard, and I 
| would fain see whether those strong limbs of 
thine could yet strike « good stroke, if they 
should ever have to draw the sword for the 
preservation of thy future mitre.” 

I smiled, and bent my head: and the next 


morning | took my station with my brother in 


the tilt-yard, to run a course against any of 
the gentlemen who had followed my father 
from the war. My brother and I broke five 
spears a-piece, against different opponents, and 
none could stand against us. But, though he 
was three years my senior, I believe there was 
|no one present who awarded him any superi- 











|ority over myself in the use of arms. He him- 
| self was piqued; and, when no other adver. 
sary appeared, he exclaimed, “ Now, Henry, 
But I 
threw the one that I had toa page, and sprang 
from my horse, replying, “ Not with you, Fer- 
'dinand—not with you.” 


‘let you and I break a lance together.” 





«What! are you afraid?” he exclaimed, 
But I took 
| two steps forward, to where he stood, and 
leaning on his liorse’s saddle, I looked full, but 
calmly in his face, when I replied, “I am 


| raising his visor, with a laugh. 


when he had done his cortemplation; and | afraid of nothing under God’s heaven, Ferdi- 
; | 
turning, entered the hall with my mother.—- | nand, but to do wrong!” 


Festivity and rejoicing succeeded ; and, during } 


His countenance changed in a moment ; 


the two days that followed, I fancied that 1), and, springing from his horse, he clasped my 


saw the eye of my brother rest often thought- 
fully upen me and Leonora, especially if a 


|| hand warmly in his. Some hours after, I was 


|} 


|| standing alone in the lesser hall : I had paused, 


| 


chance word happened to pass between us.|/ 1 know not why, before two crossed swords, 
She must have thought so too, for, whenever); which hung between the oak branches, when 


it so happened, the color mounted high into 
her cheek, and her eye was cast upon the 
I felt that this could rot go on, and 
that the sooner it was brought to an end the 


ground. 


better. 





On the second evening, therefore, af- 


| suddenly Leonora stood beside me. I turned 
at the sound of her step, as she was passing 
through the hall, and she passed immediately 
‘on secing me, lifting her eyes to mine, as if 
| there was ‘something struggling in her breast 
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for utterance. I was si —_" 
trust my voice with words when we thus met 
alone ; but 1 could not help gazing on her still, 
and I am afraid that the sad—ay, and the ten- 
der feelings of my heart towards her, found 


expression in that glance. 


“ They tell me, Henry,” she said, at length, | 


with a look as sad and as anxious as my own 
—* they tell me that you are going to leave us 
to-morrow.” 

“It is better that it should be so.” 
I spoke, I raised her fair, soft hand, to my _ 
adding, “I will now bid you farewell; for 
may be many years before we mect iat 

She had become very pale ; but she replied, 
in alow tone, “ Farewell, Henry—farewell ! 


And, as 


It is better—yes it is better—farewell !” And, 
casting down her eyes, as ifshe was resolved 
not to look upon me again, she crossed the 
hall, and disappeared by the door which led to- 
wards my mother’s apartments. 
standing in the midst of the hall, with feelings 
struggling ir my heart, to which all that [had | 
ever felt before was like summer 
pared to the tempest. 

At supper, Leonora did not appear; she 
was not well, my mother said; but when I 
looked into my mother’s face, I fancied that | 
saw tears. My father was grave, and some- 
what stern; my brother was full of life and 


I remained 


rain com- 


merriment; but, oh! harsh and grating was 
that merriment to my ears! By daybreak, 
on the following morning, I set out for Wurtz- 
burg. 

It was rather more than a two day’s jour- 
ney: but I did it in less than two days, for 
there were fierce and hasty feclings at my 
heart, which made me hurry on at speed, and 
took from me all consideration for the poor 
beast that bore me, or the men that followed. 
When I arrived at the abbey, | had wrought 
myself up to such a state of mind that I dared, 
not see the prior, lest the truth should break 
from my heart at once ; but, telling the porter 
who opened the gates, to say I was fatigued, 
I went to my solitary chamber, and casting 
myself down, I gave up my whole spirit to 
the thoughts of Leonora. Then—then, for 
the first time, I really felt the hardship of the 
fate to which I had been destined ; then I felt 
what it was to be cut off from love, and all its | 


for [ dared not || 





| bright hopes and entrancing promises ; then I 
| felt what it was to drag on a cold and lifeless 
| being amidst the gay and cheerful world; then 
| [ shuddered at the icy fate that debarred me 
| from all the warm companionships, the sweet 
| relations of domestic life. Yet, strange to say, 
lin the wild and agitating tumult of sensations 
| which raged within my bosom, I felt, for the 
first time in life, inclined to rush into the state 
| which I abhorred ; to embrace the very pro- 
fession, to the miseries of which love had 
opened my eyes; and to fix between me and 
t | the world that everlasting barrier which no af- 
| iter efforts could throw drei Leonora could 
| never be mine. I had learned, in a fatal hour, 
| to fix all the best affections of mr heart on one 
| bright object—au object beyond my reach, be- 
I yond my hopes—which I could never attain, 
| which I ought never to dream of; and why, 
| 
| { asked myself—why should I linger on in a 
| world which, without that object, was all dark, 
lonely, cheerless, cold—without interest, with- 
out cow apenas without hope, without joy 2 
| But it is all in vain to attempt depicting 
| What - felt, or what I thought. It is all vain 
—iutterly in vain! My thoughts and my feel- 


ings were a wild chaos of confused and pain- 





| ful sensations ; and the whole of that night, 
eX 


and part of the cusuing day, passed as one 


lapse of agony. At mid-day, on the following 
i =) » - ro] 
' morning, the prior entered my chamber, and, 


sitting down beside me, he demanded, “ What 





is this, my son? thou hast neither been at ma- 
tins, nor to mass, nor to the morning meal.” 
‘*] am not well ; not 


| ‘* Father,” I replied, 
}alone in body, but in mind. 


I pray thee, 
bear with me for a few days, and if I seem 
| strange, irregular, and wild, attribute it to a 
struggle with myself.” 

‘* Of what nature 2?” demanded the prior: 
‘remember thou art speaking to your con- 
fessor, as well as to your preceptor.” 

I felt I must give him some reply ; and I 
said, ** This occasional intercourse with the 


world, father, does my mind no good. It re- 
awakens feelings which I have sought to sti- 


fle: and Iam determined that 1 will no more 


return, even for a day, to my father’s dwel- 


ling, till my fate is irretriev rably fixed for 


| life.”? 


** You are right, 


ny son,” said the prior, 
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warmly ; “ you are right—quite right, if such | 


} 
be the effect of visitiug your family. Do it | 
by no means; but exercise, as l see you are | 
inclined, all the vigor of a powerful mind | 
upon your resolutions, and you will soon suc- | 


ceed int conquering’ t! e effects of a tempora- 
: ie . : om 
ry intercourse with a vain and idle world. 


I replied ; 


good father, 


‘* Bear with me,” ‘only bear 


with me, for one short week, 





while the struggle is yet strong within me. 





Let me deal with my own thoughts alone ; 


and I will answer for it, that ere that time 





be at an end, I shall have subdued myself to | 


= ° +s 
follow out my fate as usual. Give me such | 
| 


books as are good for my state; whatever 


may occupy and engross my mind will be of | 
some assistance ; and I will read, night and | 
| 
day, to make up for my lost time.” 


** Tt shall be as thou hast said, my son,” 


replied the prior ; ‘‘no one shall trouble thee: 


but, read night and day, thou canst not; and 


thou must promise me every day to ride forth, 


for a time, lest thy health suffer.”’ 
? v 


* J will, I will,” I replied ; 


take noone withme. I 


* but I will 
cannot bear, in my 
present frame of mind, to hear the hoofs of 
a lordly train beating the ground behind me.” 


Thus ended our confereuce; and for the 


four subsequent days I spent my time as I 
had proposed. Was my heart more at ease 
at their conclusion? Had my mind regained 

Alas! no. Far from 


for I knew that every hour that passed— 


any of its calmness ? 


I knew that every moment, as it flew, brought 


thoughts over which I had no control. 
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flew, showed me, more and more, how deep, 


how intense, how passionate, how firmly root- 


| ed tr: my heart, were those feelings which had 


been crowing up so silently in my bosom. 

I scarcely could be said to sleep, during 
all those four days; and by the weariness of 
body, and painful activity of mind, the mor- 
I found 
speaking aloud 
My 


ideas refused to fix themselves upon the sub- 


al balance was nearly overthrown. 


myself, more than once, 


jects to which I would have dragged them ; 
and my mind, even with the objects, the ag- 
onising objects that it sought out for itself, 
secmcd losing its firm grasp of every thing, 
touching all that was painful to rest upon, 
and then flying off to things more painful still. 
[t was on the fifth day after my arrival at the 
convent, and early in the morning, that a mes- 
senger arrived from my brother, bearing me 


a packet. It contained a letter, couched in 


the following few haughty words : 


“ I would fain see thee, my priestly brother ; 

» if thou canst escape from the frock and the 
sandal, and will ride on the way hither, I will 
meet thee half way. To the castle thou must 
not come; and thou hadst better not let thy ru- 
lers know that thou art coming hitherward.— 
Set off on the morning thai thou receivest this, 
and we shall meet about half way. Shave not 


| thy crown till thou has met me ; for 1 always 
i think there is 
‘and a 


more cunning in a bald scalp 
gray spent than in flowing locks and 
an tron skull-cap. If an excuse te wanting, 
say that thou art going to visit our good friend, 
the Bishop of W rurtzbure, who is now at Bis- 


| chofsheim, and has sent hither to ask both thee 


nearer and nearer that fatal day which was |@d¢ me to spend a weck in saintly reveling 
vth hin kT hone 66 Tix, Peary 
. @Wiii tz7il. ( “ER WAT . 
to give the hand of her I loved to another: | | Thine, F'eRDINAND 
every hour that passed, every moment that|)  * 'To be continued. 
— <<. 
SONNET 
BY SAMUEL M. STRONG, ESQ. 
Ou! no, I'll never love again, *Tis true the Spring revives again 
Tho’ Beauty bids me woo; All gl loriously bright, 
My heart, its freshest verdure lost, 4 he flowers of the by-gone year, 
When first it beat for you. That once were clos’d in night! 
My hopes: but shall I speak of ther 
_ All oa tae l £2 he ime But what can re-illume the soul 
if Wi er’d as tne lea 9 
g . , : Whose best affection ’s dead ? 
That b! cht ed by the north-wind blast, 
Tell mibitense eel Or, yet reflect a beam on him 
lls that its “ date is brief 7 . 
, “ . Vhose only hope is fled. 
As brief, as if the gentle sun Oh! no, I ne’er can love again, 


Had warm’d it into life, 

To leave it struggling all alone 
’*Mid wild Autumnal strife. 
6 


Tho’ Beauty b ids 
My heart, its fresl 
When first it beat for you! 


me Woo; 
hest verdure lost, 
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WHAT I 

I Love to see the ether bright 1) 

Suffused with rosy tints of red, | 

When dew-drops deck the brow of night, 

Or sparkle on Aurors’s head. 

ECHO. | 

I love to see the virgin’s cheek 

Tinged o’er with red, when love's soft spell 
Comes on; and eyes, whose glances speak 

What modest lips forbear to tell. 


I love to see the clear blue sky, 
And the Moon on her airy way, 

When breathing vespers softly sigh 
O’er the tomb of departed day. 


I love to see the maiden’s face 
Look smiling, e’en when sorrow sends 
Its shadows from the gloomy place, 
Where lie entombed, departed friends. 
Mount Zton, 1840. 
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GLIMPSES, &C. 





LOved. 
I love to luok on Flora’s green, 
Where suuiling be.uty meets the sight; 
Or Nature’s yerns of dazzling sheen 
Imbued with tints of living light. 
ECHO. 

I love to look on Beauty’s charms 
Encircled all with virtue’s wreath, 
Where Modest (sraces fold their arms 

Of light around, above, beneath. 


I love to hear the mellow tones 
That flutter from olia’s strings ; 
Tho’ while I list, the spirit moans, 
And sighs for past, departed things. 
ECHO. 
But, oh! I love the dulcet voice 
Of kindred spir’ts, in hours of grief; 
It makes the anguished heart rejoice, 
And whispers soothing soft relief. sTAFFoRD. 


GLIMPSES INTO THE HISTORY OF FRANK THURSTON, 
AND OTHER CHARACTERS. 


GLIMPSE I. 


1 kNew Frank when a proud aspiring boy) 
of sixteen. I have known him since—thro’ 
many changes of fortune, under trying cir-| 
cumstances—the gall and bitterness of pov-' 
erty, in early life, and the disappointment of 
every cheris)ing hope formed. I was by his 
bed side when his spirit took its departure to 
a world better suited to his noble nature. I. 
Was intimate with most of his history—the | 
history of his thoughis and feclings, as well, 
as actions. I was well acquainted with the'| 
nobleness of his nature, and the high minded | 
and just principles which governed his course | 
through life, and can safely say, I have sel-| 
dom ever looked upon his like. Scrupvlous| 
to a fault to do justice, yet rarely mecting it | 


in the same ratio from others. As sensitive as 


the Llama, yet mecting nothing but coarse- 
ness and vulgarity, from most, he met with ; | 


is it a wonder that his journey of like was || 


uneven? and the rugged path-way, up which || 


. . . ° . . } 
he toiled, with its many jagged points coming | 


in frequent contact, left a bruised spirit, toil- 
worn with the evils and mishaps of life. 


His father was once a prospering merchant 


of the first class, both as to fortune and in-|| 
| 
i 














tellect ; but, in one of those times of com- 


mercial derangement, which throws its blight- 
ening effect upon all, he failed. His scrupu- 
lous and accustomed exactitude of action led 
him to promptly give up every thing to his 
creditors, and that,ata great sacrifice. ‘Tho’ 
paying his debts, he was left with a bare sus- 
tenance, for his family, for one year. He 
retired to the country, purchased a small farm, 
and by the lavor of his own hands, paid for 
it and supported his family. By his untiring 
industry, he secured a small competence. 
And in such a life was Frank raised. In 
the bosom of a family, once possessed of for- 
tune, but now, only competency, honesty, a 
good name, and a memory of the past. The 
childhood hours of our friend were spent in 
sporting in the wild woods nearby, or in play- 
ing with his little sister (the only child beside 
himself) in the garden and fields adjacent to 
the dwelling. Occasionally assisting his fa- 
ther in such offices as his little hands could 
accomplish. For several years succeeding 
this he was closely confined at school ; his 
success met with the approval of his teacher 
and the gratification and expectation of his 
parents. He rarely got into difficulty with 
his fellow-students, or his teacher. His frank, 
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yet timid manner, assured every one that he 
was to be relied on, in what he said, or what 
he might be commissioned to do. It was at 
this time that I met him—after he had left 
the primary school. It was six months, how- 
ever, from this, before I knew him and his 
character well. Often, often, have I pon- 


dered on the wayward and uncertain destiny 


of those children of poverty, and genius !— | 


Heirs, not to worldly goods, but a portion of 
that Promethean spark which, with the un- 
certain strength of Pegasean wing, battles 
against the stern fixedness of customs of the 
cold-hearted working-day world. He that 
cannot come up to the close profit-and-luss 
calculations of money usurers, and time econ- 
omists, is, without ceremony, cast off into the 
uncertain billowy ocean of time. 
strong arm, one should cut his way to shore, 
he is accounted great, and the admiration of 
all men. He is one in a thousand—the rest 
are entombed by the waves in oblivion, with, 
perhaps, poverty’s inscription to live after 
them. He was a poor man, and died 





Such, however, would not have been the 
case with Frank Thurston, but for that ex- 
treme good-will and tenderness which ever 
characterized him. The justice he done to 
others was rigor to himself. He sought to 
find excuse for bad actions in all, yet never 
pardoned himself for the slightest injury done 
to another, until a thousand sacrifices were 
made to atone for the fault. It may be 
thought there are but few such persons in the 
world: true, but there are and have been 
such. <A tender spirit like his, moved by ev- 
ery sympathetic touch of feeling, responsive 
until even pleasure becomes pain; could ill 
brook the insulting ignorance and the cool, 
keen sarcasm of the world. 


If, with a | 
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‘any means, inconsiderable. Beside a num- 
ber of others who were more fortunate, whose 
Half the 
girls in the country would jump at either of 
‘them, and thank ’e to boot.” 


rejection preceded their reception. 


I saw the blood mount high in his cheeks 
and forehead, and regretted that my humor 
‘had pained him. 


** When you get through, sir, I’ll speak to 
you,” was his reply. Quite assured that 
|it was a mawkish sensibility that caused him 
|to feel so much about a trivial joke, I thought 
I would probe him a little further, and laugh 
‘him out of it. In truth, at that time, I was 
not aware thatthe relation between them was 
such as itafterwards proved to be, or I should 


have been more cautious. 


| 
** Well, well—mum’s the word then ; but 
Frank, have you spoken to the old coward of 

a father on the 


subject, who expects to mar- 
ry his daughter io a lump of perfection. By- 
'the-way, I was just contrasting in my mind 
how near you approximated to that self-same 
} 

lump, eh ? 


| 
(a paragon, 


Let me take your dimensions as 
if you please ; now, here is about 
‘one hundred and thirty pounds of flesh and 


blood, or, otherwise, perfection. No vile 


| 


gold dust, eh? by way of helping the balance. 
| Wonder if the old gentleman thinks it would 
‘corrode and injure this precious piece of mor- 
| tality ; would he objeet toa little,eh? Frank, 
what think you 2?” 

| « What do I think, sir? Why, that you 
have learned of late to speak calumny in sar- 
'castic tones about one who never injured you, 
|much less to give you cause for this ill-timed 
mirth, at his expense. 


You think him a cold 
‘calculating, selfish monster that would sell 
jhis daughter for gold! You should take 
shame to yourself for thus making use of hints 


* * * * * ‘land allusions which never entered his mind, 


‘and so much dishonor the noble-minded and 
|independent Colonel Milford ! 


ithe way you treat the name and honor of the 


**Give you joy, Frank,” said [, one morn- 
ing late in the month of November, 18—, 


‘*‘ for your unlooked-for success, and unex- 


Sir, if this is 
pected conquest of the accomplished coquette family with which 1 am to be connected, we 
Miss Milford. But are you sure you have 
the matter safe? for my part I should not 
You 


know that four offers have been made, re- 


'‘|had better part acquaintance at once, else 
| . . . 7 39 
|something serious should grow out of it. 


consider it so Until the knot was tied. 


‘* So be it, Frank Thurston, since you de- 
sire it; but, before I leave, I will take the 
ceived, and then rejected, and neither, by || liberty to tell you that you are a fool, if you 
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suffer your head turned by that coquettish 
gir!, who has put so much into it already that 
you cannot bear a joke from an old friend. 
The doors of Maxey Hal!, and the heart of 
its owner, will always be opened to Frank 
Thurston, if ever he should desire admittance 
in either. But it is time I should leave you 
to your own thoughts, and your high-minded 
father-in-law, who, no doubt, will soon teach 
you alittle reason; so, sir, | wish youa good 
day, and greater happiness than [ think you 
will obtain in the quarter you expect it.” 


And, taking my hat, I left my young friend 


in no enviable mood. I must confess, I had | 


some compunctions that probed me not a lit- 
tle for the treatment I had given him, espe- 


cially when I thouglit of his irratability and 


extreme sentiveness ; and was several times | 
on the point of going forward in order to| 
make the amende honorable, and heal up the 


breach. But I delayed, withthe hope he would 
himself do so; such not being the case, I was 

q 1% 7 et 
preparing to go over to the house of his fa-| 


ther for the express purpose of conciliating | 


him, and learning what progress he had made | 
in his love affair, when I was suddenly cal- | 
led away, on important business, some thirty | 
miles from home, and necessarily detained | 
for three days. On my return, [ was inform- 
ed that Frank had called twice to see me, and 
seemed very much dejected and not a little 


surprised that the servants could give him no | 


idea of my whereabouts, which the reader | 


caa easilv account for in the suddenness of! 


my departure. I repaired immediately 0 


commenced the practice of the law,) knock- 
ed at his door and receiving no answer, I en- 
quired of his nearest neighbor if he had seen 
him at any time during the day, and was an- 
swered in the affirmative, and also informed 
that he must then be in his office, as he could 
not well go away without my informant’s 
knowledge. I returned and knocked still 
louder, thinking he might be asleep, but re- 
ceived no answer. . On examination, I found 
the key to be on the inside, which not a little 
alarmed me, though I tried to banish any 
rising suspicion of evil. I then examined 


around the premises for the purpose of as- 


| 


his office, in the town of N——, (he had just | 





| 











‘certaining if there were any other communi- 
cation with the room, but found none, the 
windows being closed and the blinds fasten- 
ed. I then thought T would institute some 
enquiries concerning the family, which I was 
warranted in doing, without creating suspivi- 
on, in consequence of absence, hoping there- 
by to learn something that would determine 
my future course. I learned nothing, how- 
ever, but the report of his having been un- 
well. I was moving along toward his room, 
dreading that my worst fears would prove 
true ; expecting that his intended father-in- 
law had rejected him and trembled to think 
of the consequence that seemed forcing itself 
upon my mind. It was in this train of tho’t 
that I was interrupted by a servant of my 
own, who ran up to shake hands with me in 
the street, and inform me of his success to 
market. After cutting his story short and 
referring him to the evening when we should 
be at home, I kept on, and ina short distance 
was again interrupted by the loquacious fel- 
low, who had well nigh received my cane 


_ across his head for his pains; but his coun- 
| tenance told me he had sometl.ing important 


_ to relate, and I instantly obeyed his summons 


and followed him into an alley near by. 

‘¢ Hab you seen massa Frank Tuston to- 
day ?”’ was uttered in my ear in a low voice. 

‘* No, Harry,” saidI; ** have you? he is 
the very person I wished to see.” 

‘* Yes, massa, [ sce ’im last night, and dis 
mornin too, an he look mity queer, sir.— 
Oh! sir, aint you seen ’im; maybe it war 
he gost. I’m fraid you'll tink me mity fool- 
ish.” 

** No, no, Harry ; where did you see him 
last night ?” 

‘**’Leben miles down here, by de canney 
branch whar I camped, sir; he cum ridin by, 
sir, as hard as ’im could tar; I hollered to 
‘im, sir, but he neber stop. Tinks I, what 
kin be de matter; so I tried for go to sleep, 
but L couldn't for tinking bout mass Frank. 
So, in de mornin I gits up soon and drives on 
purty fas, tinking all de time bout ’im: so wen 
[ gits mos to town who should cum gallopin 
by but ’im. It made me feel sorter skittish 
‘to look at’im, he looked so wile out ob he 





eyes, an so ’sausted ; and he hoss was wore 


I tried to 
speak to ’im, sir, when he pass, but I couldn’t; 
he looked at me as if he knowed me once, 
and den he look so pityful like that I had to 
bust right out a-crying, sir. 


down so ’im could hardly walk. 


Oh, sir, cant 


and after enjoining him strictly to reveal no- 


| 
thing he had seen until my return, I directed | 


him home, mounted my horse and took the 
direction where he had been last seen by 
Harry, which was the road that led to his fa- 
ther’s house. I pushed on in considerable 
agitation of mind, without learniug anything 
by the way. Pondering deeply about the 
causes which could have led to such an un- 
looked for calamity. ‘‘ Calamity, indeed,” 
thought I, ‘will it be to the aged parents, 
and the tender spirit of his lovely sister, who 
scarcely ever knew or felt a wish contrary 
to his, whose every pulse was but an echo 
of his own. The chord, which in his own 
bosom had now been broken, would fall upon 
her’s with so great a weight as, in all proba- 
bility, to crush it atonce. This, then, is a 
powerful reason why I should see him, and, 
if possible, render him service, and prevent 
his situation from being hnown—perhaps 
time will be his cure.”’ I proceeded in some 
haste, through the gate-way, up to the house, 
and without noticing, at that time, the sud- 
den fright of my well traiaed horse, as he 
passed the of garden—the 
outside of which was overgrown with tall 
weeds. 


corner the 


long and fruitlessly, then passed through the 


passage to the back yard, with the hope of 


seeing some of the servants ; I looked in eve- 
ry direction but could not find a living being, 
and was on the point of returning when my 
ear caught the sounds of distress. I follow- 
ed its direction, and found it to proceed from 
a small outer hovel. The door was open, 
and I stepped in and discovered, lying in the 
corner, an old negro woman who was moan- 
ing most piteously. I endeavored to get 
something from her, but failed ; her only dis- 
tinct sounds being, as I thought, “* my poor 


young massa.”’ 


She seemed sv absorbed in 
a kind of stupidity of 


erief, as hardly to look 





now to actually have become necessary. 


I alighted and knocked at the door | 
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up, even when I had almost pulled her up- 
right inthe bed. Failing entirely to get any 
thing from her, | returned with the intention 


|of alarming the neighborhood, as it seemed 


I 


|was proceeding down the lane, toward the 
you tell me what de matter wid mass Frank?” | 
I passified the good fellow as well as I could, | 


gate, evidently against the will of my horse, 
who made sundry efforts to escape in a dif- 


ferent direction. On arriving at the spot 
where he had been before frightened, he be- 
‘came entirely unmanageable, so that it 
was necessary to alight; in the act of doing 
which, he started suddenly and left me pros- 


trate on the earth, stunned, and for a time in 


a state of inseusibility. How long it lasted 
'Tam not aware, but presume it was short.— 
| My first returning sensation of conciousness 
'was horrible to the last degree, on looking 
|up to behold two fiery eye-balls, that seemed 
ready to leap from their sockets, glaring full 
upon me with the most fiend-like expression 
of hate. For a moment they cast a torpor 
over my whole system but soon recovered 
sufficiently to attempt to rise. The wary eye 
of the maniac detected the move, and instant- 
ly threw himself upon me with such a force 
as to crush me to the earth—his hand grasp- 
ing my throat with a giant’s strength that 
would soon have finished its work of demoli- 


tion. ‘ Art not dead?’ he screamed out, 


with an unearthly voice ; ‘* is thy soul not yet 
in hell? 


dirk gleamed over my head, and a powerful 


Ill help it on!’ and, with that, a 


blow was given, with a wild scream of delight 
With a like effort, which 
seemed to have exhausted all my remaining 


as it descended. 


strength, it was avoided by partly throwing 
him: off with one arm, which had been before 
confined, and diverting his aim with the oth- 
er. He recovered quickly, and an agonizing 
struggle ensued. It was the struggle for life ! 
It would be fruitless to attempt a description 
of the horrors of approaching death, in such 


amanner, and that too by a bosom friend—by 


Frank Thurston, the maniac. The trial was 
a severe one, and may none of my readers 
Your 


pardon, reader, for pointing, in this place, 


ever have to experience such an one. 


your attention to that all-wise Providence 





who governs and rules the destines of men, 


and works their deliverance in a thousand 
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ways inscrutable to themselves. ‘‘ But stop, | 
stop!” said he, as he suddenly relaxed his | ding place. 


hold and arising ; ‘‘come, come, I have some- 
thing to shew you first ;’ and, at the same 
time, assisting me to arise. I followed, but 
kept a watchful eye upon all his movements, 
thinking it would be best to humor him until 


? 


I had time to recover from the effects of 
strangulation and exhaustion. What was my 
surprise, after following hina to the back of 
the garden, to find the earth dug and torn up 
in three different places, they were but shal- 
low, and seemed to have been done with the 
hands. 

* This,’ 


excavations, ‘‘ is to be your grave, and this 


’ said he, pointing to one of the 


is mine, and this—this, is—is—.”’ 

He seemed bewildered, and stepping up to 
me, placed his hand upon my shoulder and 
looked into my face with the most piercing 
scrutiny. 

** You said she was false ; I say, you are 
false as hell. {[ will wed her in the grave 
in despite of your foul deceptions and calum.- 
nies. Didst think you could deceive me, | 
thou worse than hyprocrite. [I know all your 
He told me all ; and in that 


grave shall you lie! 


machinations. 
Come, help me fix the 
bed for the bride ; she promised me to come 
last night: she will be here when the last ray | 


of the bright sun departs. Come !” 
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With that, he commenced pluckiag the | 
leaves and strewing them on the grave—at | 
the same time humming, with strange sounds, | 


a mournful ditty. It was too much for my | 


feelings, and I burst into tears, which flowed | 


deep and free. It caught his attention, and | 


looking at me with somewhat of an expres- 
sion of pity, exclaimed, 
‘‘ Tears, tears, Henry! Oh, I could shed 
tears once myself, but they have dried up 
now; oh! yes, yes, they are gone, gone !” 
And placing bis hand upon his forehead, 


he groaned as if in deepest anguish, and sank 





to the earth powerless and, apparently, life- 
less. 


to the tomb, and forgotten but, perhaps, by | 


few—and, though many years have inter- 
vened since, the recollection of that hour is 
most deeply cngraven on my mind ; nor can 


time’s unceasing tide ever crase from thence, 


Poor Frank, thou hast long since gone | 














if reason hold her seat and memory her abi- 
But it is painful to dwell on this 
|subject. 


I saw my servant advancing with 


my horse, and beckoned him to approach 
carefully, which he did, but his approach 
seemed to arouse returning sensation to the 
unfortunate at my feet. He sprang suddeu- 
ly up, looked wildly around, and bounded off 
‘into the wood. I directed Harry to pursue 
him closely, but to be aware of the weapon 
and, if possible, prevent him from doing him- 
‘self any injury. I followed on myself, ex- 
pecting soon to come up with him when he 
‘should have become tired of severe exertions. 
‘I soon found it necessary to quicken my 
speed, in order to keep in view of the negro 
who warily kept upon the path of che poor 
fugitive. In this way we had gotten far into 
‘the wood, and approaching night-fall warned 
me of the necessity of overtaking him, if pos- 
sible, especially, as his course was toward a 
dense marshy swamp, three or four miles in 
icircumference, and several from any hi.bita- 
‘tion upon the side we were approaching it, 
‘in fact, the one we had left was the nearest. 
I directed Harry to make a circuit, and, if 
‘possible, intercept him before he could get 
‘to the borders of the swamp, and, in the mean- 
‘time, redoubled my own exertions to overtake 


him. Ue seemed conscious that he was pur- | 


‘sued, without, however, deigning to look 


iback ; he kept up his rapid motion onward, 
‘over hills and through the thick under-brush 
‘that covered the vallies, and was soon lost 
ito my view among the thick underwood that 
‘skirted the border ofa small stream. I push- 
‘ed on rapidly, at the point where it mingled 
‘its waters with the marshy lowlands of the 
swamp, he again became accessable to view. 
|Just at the same time Harry. emerged from 
ithe bushes near him. He started like the 
timid fawn on the approach of the wolf, and 
‘by his sudden and unguarded motion, was 
prostrated to the earth; but before he could 
arise, was pinned to the ground by the braw- 
ny arms of the negro. He struggled for a 
time severely, but on my appearance he be- 
came quict, as if satisfied it was fruitless to 
contend against such odds; evincing, how- 


ever, some of that cunning for which persons 





in his unfortunate condition are frequently 
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remarkable. 
ned minutely the objects around as if caleu- 
The 
and quick glances of his eye were not to be 
mistaken, and | apprehended much difficulty 
in the attempt to take him home—it became 


lating the chances for escape. keen 


necessary, however, for the deepening shades 
of evening were gathering thick around. 1 
spoke to him tenderly, and with promises and | 
allusions to circumstances which, I thought, 
might uwaken a sympathy, or touch a feeling 
of remembrance connected with happier 
hours, that would mould him to yield, and 
render him obedient to return. 
lent, though touched. 


He was si- 
Still his bright flash- 
ing eye rested continualy upon me. I took 
his arm and asked him to walk ; he quietly 
did so, and we were slowly progressing home- 
ward, when night had darkly set about us, 
He stopped suddenly, looked upward, and 
pointed to the home of the stars. 


**T would,” said he, ‘ like to sleep under 
the eyes of the bright clear stars of heaven, 
and let them examine this breast and judge of 
its emotions and feelings. They are pure 
and heavenly. I would I were one of them, 
riding in that blue expanse, nigh to the throne 
of God! 
the free spirit kept from bounding aloft !— 


Ed) 


Henry! 


Oh! why amI thus clogged, and 


turning suddenly to me, and with 
a fixed piercing gaze; “are you afraid to 


sleep in these wild woods, with your bosom | , 
sure passed through my frame—the trees 


bared to the searching glances of these 
watching stars ?”’ 

“ No, Frank, no; but had we better not re- 
turn, and we will sleep upon the lawn, near 
your father’s house, where you have so often 
played with Marian.” 

He mused a moment : “ Where is Marian ?” 
said he. 


« At home, perhaps, Frank ; let us go and | 


greet her on her return. I know she will feel 


sad if she find not her brother there. Come 
Frank, let us go.” 
«No! Marian, did you say?” Fora mo. | 


ment he seemed confused. 
not come to-night. 1 saw her last night, and 
she told me that she was a beautiful star now. 
and she wanted me to come up to her, and be 


qne among the pure in Heaven. But you, you 





I discovered that his eye scan-||are a deceiver, and I will go with 


No, no; she will | 
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you no 
more—off fiend, and let me depart.” 

His violent action and determined manner 
resolved me at once to appear to accede to his 
I thought it were best to le down 
beside him, and wait to see what an hour might 


wishes. 
bring forth. But that lonely cold night was 
spent taere ; nor did his eyes close in sleep 
until long after midnight. Can the reader’s 
imagination come up to what my feelings were 
during that night of painful solicituce and 


It 


was a solemn night: and the beautiful stars 


gloomy forebodings and cheerless hopes? 


did indeed shine out gloriously bright, but their 
rays were cheerless, and perhaps, scarcely 
ever fell upon such a trio, two of whom slept 
not during the time of their watch. The 
storm-spirit rested afar in the regions of the 
North, or wiih his muttering thunders was ra.- 
vaging the far off South. Stillness reigned, 
and the quietude seemed universal, save an 
occasional ha, ha, from the owl, that bird of 
night, who seemed to scream out a mockery 
at man’s boasted superiority of reson, and 
the hills and hollows echoed back the deriding 
cry. <A sound, a noise, were joyous but this. 
Give me the storm and the bellowimg tempest 
—and the huge devastation wide eucircling 
earth, than again spend such a night and hsten 
to the laughing hoot of that ominous bird of 
wisdom. 

A slight shrill refreshing sensation of plea- 


themselves appeared to have felt it, as there 
was a slight, very slight, rustling motion heard 
—one chirp from a cricket, one small twitter 
from some little tenant of the bush, that seem. 
ed just awakened, and all was again silent. | 
was musing about this curious—phenomena } 
will call it, when interrupted by my servant— 

“ Day is comin, mass Henry.” 

“ How do you know, Harry? Ido not see 
any signs of light.” 

“T feel it, sir.” 

“ You feel it—how?” 

«“ Wheneber it is nigh pon de brake ob day, 
an de wedder is still, you can always tell by 
your feelins and de little noises you hear mong 


de insecs, and de trees, and de birds in um. 
| 

i tie page 

|Did’nt you hear it just now, sir? 


“ Yes, Harry; but how long will it be be- 
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fore the day comes, afier the little noises you || which had before characterised him ; at first, I 


speak of ?” 

* Not more an ten minits, sir—if you look 
close in de east you will scon see de fus streak 
ob day. All de little birds, and insecs, and 
frogs, is all watching now for it, as you'll 
see, sir, when it comes.”’ 

Aud so it did come, as before; the * little 
noises’—ounly there were more of them— 
were heard in every direction—and a fresh 
breath passed along, and a small but clear 
streak of light hovered over the eastern hori- 
zon—its gradual expansion left not a doubt 
as to its heraldry of the sun. 

“* Thus then,” thought I, “ does nature pay 


homage to the God of Day, and man, vaunted | 


man, is lying in inglorious ease, unmindful of 
his destiny and the homage due lis Creator. 
Yet the little songsters of the wood are car- 
olling an early prayer, and chirping forth 
thankfulness for the coming dawn—even the 
trees, with the waving branches, seem to 
bow.” 


«It seem to me, mass Henry,” 


rejoined the 
philosophic negro, “dat de brutes, and birds, 
aud all natur, worship God more dan man do.” 

“ My own thought, Harry.” 

“ Well, I know you was tinkin bout it—and 
would’nt ebery body get along better, if dey 
wur to rise soon, like de birds, and go to 
prayers ; dey’d do more work in de day, and 
dat wid a light heart and good conscience, and 
lub dar fellow-creatures more, and treat dem 
better. De massa would treat he sarvent 
good, and he sarvent would lub to work hard 
for he massa, for he gib him vituls and clothin, 
and protect him.” 

“Well, Harry, you are turning philosopher, 
and a very good one too.” 

“«[ dont know what losopher mean, but | 
hope its sumtin good. I know what I mean 
to be, mass Henry.” 

“ Well, Harry, what is that 2” 

“ Wy, sir, a good Christian man, and get 
up ebery mornin and pray when de brute do.” 

The sunrise found us again at home—the 


night had passed, and the maniac’s hove of 


joining the stars was disappointed, aud he be- 
came passive. As we approached homeward, 
I discovered that he grew weaker, and there 
was none of that fiercencss in his countenance 


thought it a good symptom, but afterwards 
| feared it was an indication of approaching idiot 
\imbecility. When we had gotten within view 
|of his house, he asked if “ Marian was there.” 
|The last words he spoke for many days. He 
was put to bed, and my servant sent fora phy- 
sician. I now learned, which was before a 
/mystery, that the family, viz: his father, mo- 
ther and sister, were absent on a visit, some 
distance off, to a sick relation, and were not 
expected to return for some days yet. I was 


| greatly rejoiced at this, as [ thought there was 


a probability to do something for the patient, 


and conceal his true situation from his parents. 
{ also learned from the house servant that she 
had been absent in the fields, with the negro 
ichildren, at the time that I had been there on 
| yesterday—which accounts for the almost to- 
| tal desertion of the family residence. I found 


| ber altogether unapprised of her young mas- 
iter’s situation, and his absence had been ac- 
|counted for, by her thinking him to be with 
|the rest of the family, on the visit. The phy- 
|sician arrived, and after an hour’s close exam- 
ination of the patient, aad conversation with 
me, relative to what had passed, shook his 
head and mentioned his fears about the uncer- 
tainty of the termination of the malady. It 


confirmed my own fears—still, while there is 


life there is hope. It was agonizing indeed to 
reflect on the gloomy and heart-rending pros- 


| loved son of aged parents, who would scarcely 
z l ’ P 


pect before me. He was the only and much 


| survive this dreadful bereavement. These re- 
| flections, together with the deep mystery that 
enveloped the whole affair, caused me much 


| anxious thought, and left me a part to act, the 


painful nature of which may be much easier 


imagined than depicted. After consulting with 
the physician, it was decided to prevent, if pos- 
sible, any information reaching his parents of 
his situation—there being some reason to hope 
| that at least his mental derangement might be 


kept from them. ‘Though there was little 
prospect for final recovery, there was equally 


little for immediate dissolution. Besides, there 


was every reason to calculate ypon the good 
| effect of the opiate medicines, aud that twenty. 


four hours rest would probably restore the pa- 


tient to his reason. It was evident, however, 
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from the dock he had received he could 
scarcely ever wholly recover. I then an- 
nounced my intention of visiting the family of 
sol. Milford, and asked of him his advice how 
it would be most proper to act. He gave it 
in his frank and impressive manner: 

‘‘] think it would be most prudent to drop 
in as if casually, and await a convenient length 
of time for circumstances to divulge themsel- 
ves ; and if the unfortunate situation in which 
our young friend is placed, has had its origin 
in that quarter, I think it will not be hard to 
find it out. It would be well to see the young 
lady herself, and if she is connected in any 
manner with it, upon the mention of his dan- 


gerous iilness, you will not fail to discover 


something that may lead to an ex ‘planation.—— | 


But, upon your own judgment, you must rel 


so much uncertainty about which way the mat- 
ter may turn.” 

{ took my departure, satisfied in my own 
mind that the course I had taken was impor- 
tant and proper, in order to find out some clue 


te govern our future movements in relation to | 


the patient : hoping that something might be 


done that would be as balm to the poor suffer. 


erm Deeply engaged with such thoughts, | 


pushed on, arrived, alighted, and walked to. | 
ward the house in something of the same hur- | 
I met the | 
Yolonel at the portico, who walked out ) ¥e-| 


ry that, I presume, I had ridden, 
} 


ccive me; and, in his usual gruff, but friendly 


manner, asked me : 


matter?” 1 was momentarily 


this greeting, but thought it had its origin in my 


hasty manner and the jaded appearance 


horse. I felt severely the awkwardness of my 
position, and inwardly cursed my want of pru- 


dence, and thence augured illy of the success 


of my Visit. 


ity that had been created, and the Colonel did | 
not seem to think of it long. After sitting of its own idol. 


as 
y || while yet a child. 
: . nail 
more than any advice I could give, as there is | 


“What the devil ¥ the 


surprised by 


eof my 


I tried to laugh away the curtos- 
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pacited her to sing, after we hed exhausted 
our common-places, which she did, but chose 
another piece, one of the fashionable airs of the 
day ; performing it with skill and grace.— 
Foiled in this, I then alluded to a visit of hers 
to a neighboring village, where I knew they 
had met, questioning about many things, but 
learning not a word to the purpose. 

Caroline Elizabeth Milford was a beautiful 
girl, endowed with many of those finer quali- 
ties of mind, as well as person, whichso much 
become the sex. She had been raised in 
wealth, and had all the advantages it could 
give in education and personal endowments. 
‘The pet of her father, the pride of her rela. 
tions, and the subject of praise by all—she 
had become vain and a coquette in manners 
She was; nevertheless, su- 
perior in many other respects—the character 
of her mind was not frivolous and trifling— 
accustomed to reasoning and reflection, the 








result of a good education—you found her not 
only fluent but sensible on most subjects which 
came within the sphere of woman at that day. 
Mer reading was extensive and judiciously ar- 
ranged by a parent, ambitious of his daugh- 
ter’s preferment, and striving to make her su- 


perior in mind as she evideht!y was in person.’ 


His Jabors in this regard had dispossessed her 
mind of much of that romance of disposition, 
the result together of defective education, and 
afier-reading of old fashioned tales and love 
| stories. 

Being a practical man himself, he had stri« 
ven hard that his daughter might be like him 
in this respect. But in endeavoring to ac- 
complisi: this good, he had gone far enough to’ 
counteract the better influences of her nature 

—checking the current of the sympathies and 


land virtues of the heart, he created a mor- 


1 
if 


U 
bid selfishness and pride, which, while it prey- 
el upon itself, craved victims to the sacrifice 


It had been a few years since 


: ye ’ . co | | ory ’ y ) ] c ] > rv . 1 ~ i] y 
sometime conversing upon general Sacto I het turn $2. ind during that time she was the 
was very cordially conducted into the draw- || reigning belle, sought by the numerous beaux, 

.é Ss j 2 


ing room and introduced to his daug! 


was seated at her piano, apparently examining 


a piece of music. 
words had been effaced, and others institute 
in their place, in 2 hand which, I thought, I re 
eognized. Anxious to know more of it, lL re 
] 


iter, Wi ho 


° ' ’ on ewaitin ] 
1 noticed that the orginal 


and envied by all the lesser belles, who swarm 


iso thick about watering places in summer, and 
She had made 
1 || many ce By hy and discarded many lovers— 


| fashionable quarters in winter. 


.||in one instance, a young congressman of great 
- || promise, in another, the son of the wealthiest 
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planter in Virginia, heir alike to honors and a 
name, which had been handed down to him 
through a numerous ancestry, even from the 
first settlements of the country. All shared 
her coldness, and were yet drawn within the 
spell of her charms-—charms which even the 
voice of fame had trumpeted abroad, drawing 
many other deluded victims to the altar, which 
burned with no incense save that which was 
sweet to the idol, and a sacrifice to the wor- 
shipper, without recompense. A female Na- 
poleon, that commanded the admiration and 
wonder of all, as if conquests were life’s bu- 
siness. She was now every thing that the 
stern but fond old man desired—admired by 
all, but by none more than himself—surpass- 
ing even his own cherished idea of a superior 
practical woman, adding brilliancy and wit to 
a cold and calculating temperament. 

Such was the person with whom I now had 
to deal, and I must leave the reader to imagine 
my perplexity, arising mainly from the nature 
of the errand I had come upon, at the same 
time frankly confessing that I stood not a lit- 
tle in awe of the proud beauty. I thought I 
discerned that the fair gir] would be well pleas- 
ed to have me a worshipper at the shrine where 
already an hundred victims had bowed unsuc- 
cessfully. Revolting as this was to mein the 
state in which my feelings then were, I was 
yet obliged to keep up an appearance of being 


pleased, and in retur istered some deli- | 
cate doses 





n. admi- 
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or Hattery, which, to my surprise, 
was exceedingly well relished, without hawever, 
producing the effect I desired—a larger share 
of her confidence. Indeed, we were going on 
swimmingly, as to any thing else but the mat- 
ter in point, and I was led from one topic to 
another so rapidly, each one of which was 
made doubly interesting by the sparkling wit 
and just remark of the fair speaker, when we 
were interrupted by the entrance of a third 
person, with whom it is necessary to introduce 
the reader. 

Gen. Braswell was a proud, wealthy, am- 
bitious bachelor of furty. His wealth he had 
mostly acquired by his own exertions; in what 
way he had amassed so much, had been a 
matter of curious enquiry by the gossips of his 
neighborhood, The old women especially, 
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rents also, were much puzzled about se knotty 
a question, and many strange stories were cir- 
culated. His standing in the community was 
respectable, certainly: but it was that respect 
(if there be such} which has its origin in fear. 
Most stood in awe of him for the reason that 
he not unfrequently possessed the power to 
hurt, and always the will to do so, whenever 
it suited his purposes. He was a political in- 
triguant, and one who was known not to 
stickle about the means by which he gained 
his ends. Often successfully—always, when 
money could make him se. Its influence in 
popular governments isteo well known. Such 
was Gen. Braswell, whose entrance had the 
effect of restoring my recollection to its wonted 
exercise. I remembered the situation of my 
friend, and mentioned the circumstance, mere- 
ly alluding to his ill-health and the uncertainty 
of its termination. I found a curious enquiry 
in the glance of Miss Milford, and a proud sa- 
tisfactory sneer on the countenance of Bras- 
well. There was something in the manner of 
the latter that forced me to think that he knew 
more about the situation of Frank Thurston, 
and its cause, than I myself. 


“The swain,” said he, in a contemptuous 
manner, “has had his head turned, perhaps, 
because his mistress does not always keep in 
humor with him—such sensitive-minded gen- 
‘tlemen as he are apt to fling away their wits, 
| when they incmselves are cast off by hand- 
|some beauties.” 





I was puzzled at his cool, sarcastic manner, 
but soon remembered ‘the grounds for his hate 
to Frank, who, on one occasion, had been the 
means of defeating his election, and 1 replied— 
“Frank Thurston, sir, has never done aught, 
to my knowledge, to merit the ill opinion of 
any one, much less, to be made the subject of 
illnatured remark, by those who do not suffi- 
ciently know him, to do him the justice which, 
not only a sensitive spirit, kut a high-minded 
and honorable one deseryes. Gentlemen usu. 
ally exercise the charity of not judging, until 
they become well acquainted of the matters of 
which they are to judge. And farther, sir, 


they cannot form a judgment based upon mere 
common rumor, knowing it is as often false as 





who had known him when a child, and his pa- 





true.” 


There was a curious mixture of rage 
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and contempt in his countenance, with an|| 


awkward attempt at respectful bearing. 

“ All very fine in theory, no doubt: but we; 
will talk about this matter at some other time. | 
1am sure, that to a lady, it is very uninterest-| 


° ” 
ing. 


“T see no reason why we should talk of it) 
again,” [ replied : “and readily consent to drop | 
it here.” | 


| 


“There may be,’ was the significant an-| 


swer. I noticed that this conversation elicited 
close attention from the young lady, without, 
however, seeming to be touched by an other | 
feeling than curiosity. Baffled in the object 
of my visit, [ bid adieu to the young lady, and 
returned toward home. My reflections, as [| 
returned, were of a painful and indefinable na. 
ture—the uncertainty about the cause of Frank | 
Thurston’s hallucination—the ill-feeling with | 
which we parted, before his disaster, with| 
which I blamed myself wholly—the hope van- | 
ishing, I had entertained of serving him—all,; 
tended very much to my depression, and 1. 
might say, despair. In this mood I exclaim- 
ed aloud—* Poor, poor, Frank ; thy pure spir-| 
it will no doubt soon take its upward flight. 
Perhaps it were better so; but I would that J) 
at least had never given the cause for offence.” | 
My horse startled at this moment, and | heard | 
a familiar voice exclaim: * Ah, cap’in, is dat | 
you, chattin with your hoss? | was watchin a) 
squirl, but you skeerd him off, and [ couldn’t| 
tell who it was comin up, till [ heard you | 
vyse speakin out soloud. ‘That’s the way | 
do- myself, sometimes, when I’m alone’ in the, 
How have you | 


woods, and nobody. to talk. to. 
been, cap’in, and how’s all?” 

« All yery well, Shanky—what luck, now- | 
a-days, hunting and fishing ?” 

“Only tolable, thank’ee, in the fishin line. | 
Ole Jinkins dammed up the river last spring, | 
and there’s been no’ good fishin since. 1 say, | 
cap’in, | dont think that’s right, no how, stopin 
up the rivers and preventin honest folks from) 
gittin an honest livin with hard labor and ma. | 
ny painstoo. They say quicksilver will break 
through any bodies dam, and if he dont look | 
sharp he will find some of it boring through 
his dam yet, before he sees another Christmas 
holy-day. Dont you think it would be right, 
cap’in 2” 





“QO! [dont know, Shanky—there are plen- 
ty of other places to fish.” 

“No they aint, though, just in these parts 
—they say there is in Cherokee, and I’se a 
sort of a sneakin notion to bundle up my duds 
and put off there some o’ these odd-come- 
shorts. Isn’t it a good idee, cap’in ?” 

“Very good, Shanky—but we will talk 
about it some other time—so, good day.” 

“ Wy, cap’in, what makes you in sich a all. 
fired hurry, so of a sudden. Tse got some. 
thin to talk to you about, which I wouldn’t to 
any body else, I swear; and its all because 
you saved me from the jail once, when I got 
in that ere scrape with Jim Dowsell, which I 
guess I paid him for in the eend.” 

“ Well, well, Shanky, come over some other 
time, and we will talk about it, and bring a 
mess of fish with you; you know F always 
pay well for them.” 

“1 know you do, cap’in, but now’s the time, 
and the ouly time. I believe now,” speaking 
in a low tone, as if to himself, “ I wouldn’t'tell, 
but to see him punished.” 





«J cannot stop any longer, Shanky—-I‘have’ 
something important-to attend to.” 

«An do you think dont know what’ yoti’ 
are gwine upon, and where’ you have’ been ; 
and its all about young Mr. Thurston I want 
to talk, and somebody else that yot:know. § 
was only jokin, cap’n, about seem that’ ar 
1 comed here ’specially to’see you.” 
He led me aside, with some reluctance on my 
part, fearing that a long and old story would re- 
ward me for the pains. 


squirl. 


But his manner’ as- 


sured me he had something to communicate, 


the nature of which I could not conjecture, but 
was anxious to know; from his allusions to 
Frank Thurston. I was surprised at’his-caus 
tion, being in the woods more than a ‘mile from 
any dwelling place, and some hundred paces 
from the road. Yet he, by the assistance of 
a limb, drew himself up ‘several feet into a tree, 
so’as to’scan the whole of the:country around, 
he appeared to examine with much scrutiny ; 
and while he is doing: so, I will try and give 
some idea of what sort a personage he was. 
Let the reader imagine a tall, gaunt, spin- 
dle-shank biped, with his legs tightly wrapped 
up in deer skin, and tied above his knees ; 
clad under foot with the same material, used 
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by him in winter and summer, through warm 
and cold weather, without distinction of time, 
place, or circumstance, and he will have some 
idea of the lower man, and the reason of his 
being called Shanky, a familiar cognomen used 
by all, and acknowledged by himself. Around 
his body, something intended for a hunting 
shirt, but more like the dress which fishermen 
sometimes wear, except that it fitted close to 
his body, widening a little toward the extremi-. 
ty, to allow free use of his legs. Witha pow. 
der horn and huge shot pouch hanging by his 
side, made of the skin of some wild beast, and_ 
a rifle always in his hand, of considerable 
length, with the stock broken in several pla- 
ces, and kept together by strings which were 
wound round the barrel. The britch seemed 
to be of rather antique workmanship, and had 
formerly belonged to some other gun, but was, 
joined to the stock by his own contrivance. 
A huge butcher-knife hung at his breast, | 
sheathed in a rough leathern case—the sleeves 
of his hunting shirt reached about half way 
from his elbow to his wrist—his fingers long 
and bony—his neck long and sunburnt, being 
always bare—his features small and ugly— 
almost diminutive—a keen grey eye, always 
roving from object to object, with long red 
hair’ and to crown the whole, a cap in shape 
of a pyramid, made from the skin of the koon, 
with the fur outside, coming down to the ears| 
and extending behind like a cue. This is a! 
true picture of a character who is to act no! 
unimpertant part in the continuation of this| 
history. 

«‘ There’s no one stirin in these parts, cap’in, | 
so jest hitch your hoss in that little holler there | 


among the bushes, and we’ll go at ithe, at | 


least, will not find us until I’m done, then 1) 
guess he may whistle if he catches me.” [| 
did as he desired, and seated myself on a log, 
to listen to his story. 

“Now cap’in,” said he, “I must say, be-| 
forehand, that what I am gwine to tell is done’ 
for the purpose of doing justice to an injured 
person, although I acknowledge there may be| 
a hope of revenge stirin me on a little. | tell| 
you, because I know what your feelins are, and | 
that you have a good heart and ready hand, if | 
need be, to help the unfortunate. Now, Frank. 
Thurston, in ove sense, is not what I call un.) 
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fortunate ; but, in another he is, seein as how 
Braswell is his inimy, and to my notion, its 
unfortunate for any man to have him for an 
inimy, even if it was the President himself. 
You dont know any thing about him, cap’in, 
or you wouldn’t smile in that way. He is the 
veriest devil on arth now, and can cum round 
any body I’se ever seen yet in the way o’ ras- 
cally cunnin. And what’s more, if that dont 
do, he has another way of stoppin their mouths, 
which you wont believe; nor will 1 talk any 
more about that, as a better tongue ’an mine 
would hardly be believed if it spoke against 
Braswell in that way.” 

“Well, Shanky, come to the point—is he 
going to do me an injury, or has he threaten- 
ed anything ?” 

“ Not as I knows on, partiklar; but I’m no 
judge if your time dont come next. When £ 
tel’d him you was gone over to the Colonel’s, 
he guessed well enough what it was about, and 
looked just as I saw him look when he swore 
Frank Thurston should suffer for crossing his 
path. And he has suffered—and its come 
from him too. TI only fear somebody aint suf- 


| ferin worse ’ner he is, that shouldn’t suffer, and 


couldn’t bear it as well as he could.” 

“Who can you mean, Shanky ?” 

“Mean! why, who but his own sister—her 
they call Marian—who always has a good 
word and a smile for every body. Hist! some- 
body’s comin along the road. Its the very 
man himself, as I’m a livin sinner~if he aint 
a devil I never saw one, nor heard o’ one nei- 
ther. Down cap’in, he will see you as he 
passes over that little knoll: his eye’s as keen 
as a hawks ; he’s lookin all round now, ’spectin 
toseeme. Wy, cap’in, aint you down,” turn- 
ing tome: “if you wait a half minit more, 
he’ll see you.” : 

“ Well, Shanky, what do I care if he does; 
I’m not afraid to see him.” 

“Well, but I am, cap’n—an if he sees you 
he’ll see me, and he’ll know what its all about. 
Curse me then if I aint off if you set there, 
there’s no two ways in it, and you shant hear 
another word about it, that’s more.” I saw 
he was resolyed, and complied. Braswell 


| passed by, scanning the woods around with his 


keen eye. “There he goes,” said Shanky, 
“on some devils errand, I'll warrant me—but 
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he’ll have to look closer than that if he sees me 
for some time yet, cap’in, and then—but | 
haven’t told you all yet.” 
not progress in his story without removing to 


The fellow would 
| 





hour afier that time we parted, and I returned 
to the bedside of Frank, with, if possible, a 
still greater dejection of spirits, yet, not with. 
out hope, 


a still greater distance from the road, An}, 
ee 
WOMAN. 
Amila Woman? Oh, my heart! f AmlaWoman? Oh, my soul! 
Aid me to act a Woman’s part— Give me to feel thy right control— 
To be all that a Woman should Thy deepest influence ever give, 
In every place, and time, and mood ; That I may still uprightly live : 
To be all that a Woman might Oh! may thy holiest, mightiest power 
in every shade, in every light— Direct mine actions every hour, 
To be all that a Woman can Till L, immortal one! shall be 
Before the eye of God and man. Lost in thine own identity. 
Amla Woman? Oh, my mind! Amla Woman? Oh, my God! 
in thee a helper may I find, Show me, whom first to her ye show’d, 
To rouse and raise myself, that I A risen Saviour. So may I, 
May fill a Woman's destiny. While here below, walk faithfully 
A Woman’s high and mighty lot, By Him revealed unto my heart— 
That’s mark’d for all, or mark’d for naught ; Chcose evermore “ the better part,” 
For all that’s good, and high, And by His blessing from on high, 
Or guilt, and shame, and misery, A Christaan Woman live and die ! M. M. 
Columbia, (S. C.) 
————————. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


“Tf there be any thing on earth that is truly | 
holy and sublime, it is the deep, enduring, un-_ 
changing watchfulness of woman’s love, that | 
in hours of health and happiness, seems to smile 
with alight as placid, as gentle, and almost as 
distant as that of the evening star, but when | 
the hour of trial comes, grows brighter and_| 
warmer, and nearer, till, like the magic fire} 
round the sword of Hoderiah, it has encircled | 
objects with its protecting flames gathered | 
within its pure and gentle influence, and un-| 
wavering and undimmed, burns brightly and| 
steadily to the last. | 

“Jt isnotsowithman. He will bear much, | 
but not long. With him the fierce assault will | 
be fiercely, it may be nobly met. But the 
struggle must be brief. He must take off his} 
armor and rest. But to bear on unceasingly, | 
unshrinking, through the long day and sleep. | 
less night, unchangeable to endure all change, | 
to speak, and amid hopelessness, to wear a| 
smiling brow and aching heart, this is woman’s 





fask—this is woman’s love. And even when | 


the task is fruitless, when that love has proved 
as vain as it was tender, who has not, at some 
time been called to see some loved one, be- 
neath that blessed influence, sooth, gently to 
his last sleep, evea as the flower lulled by the 
hum of the bee, bends down its little head at 
nightfall, to its dreamless repose. Nay, even 
amid the ordinary adversities of life, which 
often scathe the pride of manhood as with a 
thunderbelt, who has not seen that love still 
twinkling green and fresh around the ruin. And 
when the storms of life have swept by, or when 
the sturdy oak has been prostrated, and the 
pride of the forest laid, low—there it is, the 
osier over the grave, that still rears its unbro.- 
ken head, and lifts up its green and blessed 
arms over the sacred spot, and triumphant 
amid the tempest that has rent the strong, and 
bowed the mighty, stil! sheds there its refresh. 
ing dews, and spreads out its solemn shadows, 
and weeps on with fond fidelity, over the ashe 
es it protects.” 





| 
| 
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OUR “ BOOK.” 

In behalf of our first number it is but just to remark, 
that multiplied difficulties have embarrassed our labors. 
The whole scheme of this publication was hastily de- | 
vised ; the preliminary arrangements were prudently, 
if not necessarily subsequent to the ascertainment of a 
probable support—and since we found the project pop- 
ular, as to its design, the necessity of keeping up with 
the eager, impatient spirit of this Southern clime, has 
put us upon the task (the rash experiment perhaps) of 
issuing the work with very scanty materials at our ser- 
vice. Engrossed ourselves with a host of duties, in- 
volving pecuniary expenditures (no pleasant business 
in these days of pressure) and collections, (a work of 
difficulty and trial,) and the mechanical preparations 
for the Boox, we have not had time for literary compo- 
sition, or, eyen judicious selections from the labors of 
others. 

Contributors, unapprised of the urgent necessity for 
their exertions, have left us, with one or two exceptions, 
to the scanty gleanings which a few leisure moments 
might enable us to gather. On the promised aid of our 
friends we are relying for our future success. Grant 
us taste never so refined—delicate, correct—and let us 
have the whole field of literature, rich and varied as it 
may be, from which to cull our articles, yet the charm 
and zest of a periodical depends essentially upon its 
originality—the furnishing matter to be found no where 
else—its independent, self-sustained, home-bred charac- 
ter. For the present, without help—alone—busy with 
a thousand things, we have done the best we could.— 
The beginning is made. Although neither paper, type, 
execution, or matter are such as we hope soon to pre- 
sent, still the form and combination may give some 
idea of the plan we propose, in view of its prospective 
improvement. We have launched our enterprise, and 
though the expectant multitude may turn disappointed 
trom the scene of promised gratification—though no 
triumphant music salutes our ears, and no self-compla- 
cent emotion stirs our own bosoms, yet we are glad to 
see our little vessel upon her destined element. Spare 
her ye winds and waves! Long may she live, riding 
upon the waves of time, if not a buoyant wonder, at 
least a welcome visitant. 

With us no doubt exists as to the practicability of 
making the SourHERN Lantes’ Boox a treasury of gen- 
uine literature—of intrinsic moral excellence, if the tal- 
ent of the country can only be excited to act. Having 
no professional writers smong us—none who live 
by investing the coin of their brain in literary journals, 
editors are left to their own “ perpetrations,” or to the 
random aid of persons with whom the “ cacocthes scri- 
bendi” isscarcely an anwual visitation. Unfortunately, 
the love of gain has bound ambition, fame, every thing, 
to its chariot wheels, and is driving the world ‘ express’ 
to the cheerless desolation of itsown mean, selfish, mis- 
erable spirit. Life now is a sort of Gilpin race, where 
every man speeds his steps for a wager. And as our 
treasury, like the Banks and the people, is in a state of 
* suspension,” we can tempt no man to spur his jaded 














thoughts to extra efforts in our behalf. But is mam- 


mon to rule the world a sceptred king, “ commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy” of the human mind— 
ploughing the earth, and riding upon the sea, and levy- 
ing on time—energy—enterprise—that his coffers may 
be filled, while literature, like the maid of old, is lefi to 
glean the field, from whose fertile bosom the harvest 
has been reaped? Is there no State pride, no gener- 
ous ambition—no Southera spirit—no glowing emula- 
tion—no desire for personal improvement, on which we 
can operate? Can not the latent energies of Grorc1a’s 
sons and daughters be sprung to noble deeds in behalf 
of her literature ? or, shall all their fair thoughts remain 
locked up in the prison-hold of an inglorious indolence ? 
No—no! give them light, and air, and circulation.— 
They belong to the world. Let them have wing, and 
freedom, to fulfil the destiny of their birth—to cheer so- 
ciety with their songs as they disport themselves in the 
light of day, glad of their enlargement ! 


The case is too plain for argument—the enumeration 
of reasons is unnecessary. The truth stands out bold- 
ly—obvious to every gaze, an abiding reproach ; mute 
it may be, yet living and substantial. With competent 
capacity—ample means—all the stiumlants and excite- 
ments that ever warmed sentient beings into activity— 
what have we done? Smothered the causes that sought 
to awaken—courted torpor—cried, “a little more sleep, 
a little more slumber, a little more folding of the hands 
in sleep,” and have scarce roused long enongh even to 
relate a dream. Is there no charm, no spell, no inyo- 
cation, which can hold awake the slothful thoughts and 
energies of the people? Has Fame no voice to disen- 
thra! the more than wizard attraction of this gross earth- 
ly stupor? Oh! hear, and rally to your duty ye recre- 
ant spirits of the land; wake like “ giants refreshed 
with wine ;”” come forth at your country’s call !—res- 
pond promptly, regularly, always to the demands she 
makes upon you: consecrate your thoughts upon her 
altars, and wield your pens in support of her literature, 
and letthe “excessive bright” of the future’s glory hide 
the shame of the past. 


If we are abandoned—given up to our own compo- 
sitions and selections—we feel that, however valuable 
the compilation may be in point of matter, the project 
has failed in its design. We want to cultivate native 
talent ; to annihilate the sense of dependence on others 
—to create literary emulation ; to regenerate the taste 
and action of society on these subjects; to bring up con- 
versation from the insipidity of a thoughtless narration 
of common-place rumors, to the dignity of thinking—of 
refined imagination; to invest the intercourse of life 
with the illusive charm that always radiates from a mind 
of varied information, thus relieving company of its 
weariness—enjoy ment of its grossness, and substituting 
for the pleasuies that pall and corrupt, those that fur- 
nish gratification without regret, and allow repetition 
without satiety. 





Tne second canto of the poem “ Revenge,” “ Glimp- 
ses, &c. No. 2,” and the conclusion of “ Remorse,” 
will appear in the February number. 
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WE have received many evidences of kiod. 
ness and encouragement from our numerous 
correspondents and friends, in regard to our 
publication. Many flattering encomiums upon 
the project—many suggestions with regard to 
the course to be pursued in order to effect the 
greatest good. For all which we feel thank- 
ful, and shall endeavor to return in kind, ac- 
cording to our best judgment and ability. We 
hope we shall be pardoned for introducing 
some extracts from letters we have received 
from distinguished sources. And if it be vani- 
ty, we hope at least that it will be pronounced a 
pardonable one, more particularly, as we are 
en the eve of an enterprise acknowledged to 
be hazardous, from former experience in sim- 
ilar projects, in the South. We wish to shew 
what are the opinions and feelings of highly 
intellectual and deservedly distinguished men 
of letters in regard to our project. Our peo- 
ple are net slow to act, when once they are 
sure of the proper read to action. 
been often manifested by their promptness in 
maintaining their rights, and stepping forward 
to the support of any obviously important mea- 
sure connected with the general welfare. And 
in such manner do we desire to see them act 
ia regard to an interest so dear as that of their 
literature. 


The following is from the author of “ Guy 


Rivers,” “The Yemmassee,” &c., in answer | 
toa note from us, asking his support and co. || 


operation with our design : 


“ You do me but justice in assuming that I entertain 
an earnest desire for the success of the literature of the 
South, and an anxiety, equally earnest, to promote its 
advancement by all the means in my power. It gives 
me pleasure, also, to find that persons, moved by a de- 
aire equally laudable and earnest, are pleased to think 
that I have, in my own humble way, done something 
towards our common object. In assuring you that my 
wishes remain the same as ever, and that my own ex- 
ertions in the common cause are seldom remitted, you 
will believe me when IJ assure you that I wish all suc- 
cess to your endeavors ; and, so far as consistent with 
my engagements, will strive to co-operate with you.— 
You are at perfect liberty to say thus much to your 
readers, and I will feel honored in finding myself rank- 
ed among the excellent contributors already referred 
to in your design.” 


Another follows from the pen of one of the 
most distinguished of Georgia’s sons, from | 
whom we occasionally hear, in both prose and | 
poetry. The readers of the ‘ Knickerboc sker,’| 


This has]! 
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will not soon forget the humorous touches of 
a ‘Georgia Lawyer.’ 








“T have availed myself of the first hour after leaving 
bed to respond to your wishes, by sending what, I hope, 
you will consider an appropriate contribution to the 
‘Ladies’ Book.’ I shall be happy to contribute to so 
praiseworthy an undertaking, either in prose or poetry, 
to the extent of my leisure and ability. I am wrapped 
up in business and pursuits of different kinds, but, I 
trust, I will always be willing to find time to contribute 
my mite to the cause of Southern literature.” 


The following is from one of the leading 
pioneers in the cause of Female Education in 
the State. Supporting as he does, the highest 
reputation, we hope that he will pardon us for 
making this extract from his letter. 


“T shall be happy to assist you, so far as I am able, 
in your proposed under‘aking, of publishing a ‘ South- 
| ern Ladies’ Book.’ The enterprise is undoubtedly a 
| laudable one ; and, I have long and ardently wished 
| the day were come when Southern Women could be 
| induced to exercise the pen, and improve their talents, 
| s@ as to do justice to their genius and hearts. I cannot 
| but be willing to promote any good means of eultiva- 
| ting the tastes and eliciting the mental powers of the 
| Ladies of my own dear adopted Georgia. So far, then, 
as my influence in promoting its circulation, and pen 
lin contributing to its pages, can benefit the work, I 
| cheerfully promise them.” 


| A distinguished Alabamian writes— 
| 








“ Tt affords me pleasure to see that you are disposed 
| to do something for the promotion of Southern litera- 
| ture ; and that, upon a basis which, I believe, will give 
;success. * * * With the spirit of a true astrologist 
| you have embarked under the auspices of the Ladies.” 


We have indeed—and with their bright and 
encouraging smiles to lighten up the way, we 
do not despair of the haven of success. We 
have received also, from them, many encoura- 
ging indications of their good wishes, and dis. 
position to aid us. 





Tue Address on Female Education, found 
in the first part of this number, is published, 
partly because the Editors were desirous that 
the whole work should be original, and con- 
tributors generally had. not been solicited 
speedily to prepare articles for the first num- 
ber—but chiefly, because it is designed as a 
preface to a series of articles on the same sub- 
ject. In other respects it may, also, be con- 
sidered as suited to the character of the 
work. 








“ Loox not mournfully into the Past. It comes not 
back again. Wisely improve the Present. It is thine. 
Go forth to meet the Shadowy Future, without fear, 
| and with a manly heart.” 
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WE have said that we do not expect that all | 
the articles which will appear in this Magazine || 
will be finished compositions. It is a new) 


field in which we labor, and those mainly who | 
aid us; and the art of a graceful and happy || 


style is not so easy of acquisition, but requires | 
much practice. By exciting emulation and 
pride, and opening a wide field for excercise, 
we cherish the hope of bringing about a good 
result, practically beneficial in its operation, 
and at the same time, tending to ornament and 
exalt the standard of our Southern Literature. | 


| 


That we are far behind in this respect, is a. 


fact that cannot be concealed, nor will we deny. | 


Jt arises, however, mostly from the necessity 
of circumstances, such as are connected with 
all new communities. Our failure then, to 
come up to so clevated a standard of intellec- | 
tual refinement, is not attributable wholly to 
our neglect or want of attention to these du- 
ties; but the time has come for action, and 
any further delays to move on in such an en- 
terprise would be unpardonable in the extreme, 
and that posterity, who are to be our judges, 
will affix the stigma where it is due. We have 
devoted our Book more particularly to the 
female ; we had contemplated the extension 
of the sphere of its usefulness by so doing. It 
is by woman that the seeds of knowledge are 
sown; let her own mind be highly cultivated 
and refined, and it will be made to fructify and 
replenish, as the seed sown in a genial soil, 
and watered by frequent and plentiful show- 
ers. Our object is to labor that the fountain 
be made pure, the stream will then sparkle on 


in brightness. 


Our work is laid out before us—we are 
aware that it is no easy task we have under- 
taken ; but it is our purpose to fulfill it to the 
end, as well as our scanty means and poor, 
ability will allow. It may at least be in our 
power to draw out, or encvurage to active in- 
dustry, some dormant talent ; or to brush the! 
dust from some gem that will sparkle upon the 
beholder ; or excite to song one sweet human | 
voice, that will respond in harmonious strains ; | 
if so, then shall we have accomplished one im. | 
portant object of our labors, and received the 
sweetest reward of toil. | 


During the progress of the work we shall | 
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frequently take notice of the products of our 
soil, its geological properties, minerals, &c. ; 
the natural curiosities of the country, where 
nature, in her sublime mood, awes man into 
|reverence of the Creator, and endeavor to 


] 


shew that she has done every thing of her 


‘part, to render this a country rich, powerful 
| and happy. ‘Then, let the South awake from 
| the lethargy of years, and bring her mighty 
| energies to bear the field labor; it is a goodly 
soil, and but needs the hand of the master to 
turn its rank noxious weeds into plentiful har- 
vests. 

SouTuern First Crass Boox.—We very 
readily agree with the compiler of this valua- 
ble School book, in repudiating “ that univer- 
sal civism, that citizenship of the world, which 
would extinguish our partialities for our own 
country, or would swallow up the individu- 
ality of our affections, in the feeling of an 
enlarged and general brotherhood.” To this 
feeling we accord our own opinion, provi- 
ded, it be not made the instrument of preju- 
dice, or the extreme rigidity of opposition to 
whatever may be beneficial, coming from an- 
other. We are satisfied, however, that this is 
the last possible ground, for apprehension of 
error on the part of Southerners. 

From our peculiar social and political re-~ 
lations, we must ever be at variance with the 
source from whence, has heretofore proceed- 
ed all our School books, and not only this, 
but nearly all our literature, which has been 
more or less tinged with feelings and senti- 
ments contrary to our own, and in their ten- 
dency, destructive of those rights which we 
hold most dear. But we will not enlarge up- 
on this topic, satisfied that the reason for en- 
couraging the dissemination of works of this 
character is well enough understood by eve- 
ry Southerner. The work is classified by 
reading lessons, consisting of prose and poe- 
try, chiefly from the pens of Southern wri- 
ters; but there are many other selections 
which come from distinguished authors whose 

ame and fame belong to the world at large, 
We understand that a series of works, of a 
similar character, are in preparation for pub- 





| lication. It is to be hoped that they will be 


| characterised by the same taste and judg- 











ment, in the selections, as is manifest in the 
work before us. 

We crave the patience of the reader while 
we introduce the following specimens, from 
among the numerous choice selections, with 
which the work abounds. The first is poe- 
try, from the pen of Mrraneav B, Lamar, 
whose name is already wedded to fame, as 
President of the Republic of Texas. It was 
written, if we remember rightly, while a res- 
ident of Columbus, in this State, and soon al- 


ter the death of his wife; which circum- 


stance, it will be seen, gave rise to the strain || 


which is deeply imbued with p*etic fervor 
and sorrow, 
‘“* Lines, written on the banks of the Chattahoochee. 
“ Orr when the sun along the west 
His farewell splendor throws, 
Imparting to the wounded breast 
The spirit of repose, 
My mind reverts to former scenes, 
To joys of other days, 
When love illumin’d all my dreams 
And hope inspir’d my lays. 


“T would not for the world forget, 
When here at evening tide, 
The lyre of love I softly swept 
To her my peerless bride, 
Whose blended smiles and tears proclaim’d 
The triumph of my art, 
And plainly told, the minstrel reign’d 
The monarch of her heart, 


* Enrich’d with every mental grace, 
And every moral gem, 

She shone amongst her own bright race 
A heavenly diadem, 

So luminous with love and lore, 
So little dimm’d by shade, 

Her beauty threw a light before 
Her footsteps as she stray’d, 


* But all the loveliness, that play’d 
Around her once, hath fled ; 
She sleepeth in the valley’s shade 

A dweller with the dead ; 

And I am here with ruin’d mind, 
Left lingering on the strand, 
To throw my music to the wind, 

My tears upon the sand. 


» 1 grieve to think she hears no more 
The songs she lov’d so well ; 

That all the strains | now may pour 
Of evenings in the dell, 

Must float unheard—must fall to her 
As noiseless as time ; 

Unheeded as the dewy tear 
That nature weeps with mine. 


“ ©, if thou canst thy slumbers break 
My dear depaited bride, 


} 





|| 
| 
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Now at thy minstrel’s call, awake 


7 hn . >hieer 
And ipger DV ils side ; 


QO, come and bless his 


The last his harp may send 


evening song, 


-afore ite n —_ = : 
Before its masters bre aking heart 


id sorrows end. 


mhall songs a! 


“T fain would let thee know, blest shade, 
Though years have sadly flown, 

My love, with time hath not decay’d, 
My heart is still thine own ; 

And thine shall be ’till life shall set, 
Through weal and woe the same ; 

As ardent as when first we met, 
Until we meet again, 


“If t have sought the festal hall 
My sorrows to beguile, 
Or struck my harp at lady’s call 
In praise of beauty’s smile, 
QO, still thou didst my thoughts control 
Amidst the smiling throng ; 
Thou wert the idol of my soul, 
The spirit of my song. 


“Take, take, ye light and laughing girls 
My free and careless rhyme, 
The minstrel’s heart—the minstrel’s heart— 
It never can be thine ; 
The music of my song may be 
To living beauty shed, 
But all the love that warms the sirain, 
1 mean it for the dead !” 
” . : . 

The next is a prose sketch, taken from an 
address on Female Education, by Danie. 
CuaNnDLER, Esq., formerly of this State, and 
commends itself to our notice for a double 
reason ; 

“ The importance of female Education can be more 
ed, by reference to its effects upon the 


fully exemplifi 


| hopes, characters, and prospects of the rising genera- 


tion. Childhood is helpless, and wants protection ; ig- 
norant, and needs instruction ; peaceable, and requires 
The pliancy of his feelings, the tender- 
ness of his heart, the susceptibility of his mind, and 
the flexibility of his purposes, all show, that at this criti- 
cal period of his existence, it is a matter of the utmost 
importance to his future usefulness and happiness, that 
a virtuous direction be given to his principles, and holy 
aspirations be kindled within his bosom. 

“ As his faculties expand and his mind strengthens, 


'science brings her contributions from every region in 


the realm of thought. They are often dangerous in 
their nature, ruinous in their tendency, and destructive 


in their effects. Owing to the neglect of carly instruc- 


tion, and the want ef proper information, false systems 
are embraced, dangerous doctrines entertained, incor- 


rect impressions imbibed, fatal opinions encouraged, 
and delusive hopes indulged. 

“These evils can only be obviated by a correct, sys- 
tematic, and judicious course of juvenile instruction, 
There impressions 
are to be made, and truths inculcated, which will en- 
dure through time, and extend through eternity. The 


It must commence in the nursery. 


mind is very soon susceptible of impressions, and the 
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durability of these impressions, is generally in omen ApoLtocy.—'l'he present number of the La- 


ratio, to the earliness of theirinculcation. ‘They often, dies’ Book has been issued with ‘iuch haste, 
when thus acquired, influence the conduct, control the | 


actions, and stamp their characters, upon the page of | and under circumstances, of all others, the 
man’s destiny. | || most opposed to such a situation, as is requi- 


“ From whom is he to derive these sentiments, opin- || site to do justice to ourselves, and offend less 
ions, and principles? Where is he to look for instruc- || tl . : : 
aleat vay: ‘those who are disposed to be s in their 

tion, for direction—for the light to illuminate the dark- | e's . P o SavEre the 


ness of his mind, and the sun to warm the torpidity of | | criticisms, All the business connected with 


his energies? The mother, in the tenderness of her|| the management and the mechanical execu- 

, ; : li . . | ; 
love, in the fullness of her heart, in the so icitude of her || tion of the work has devolved upon one of the 
feelings, in the strength of her resolution, and the 


boundlessness of her influence, is to open the leaves of | Editors, and much other pressing business has 
the dawning intellect, and direct the branches of the|| devolved upon the other of an important and 
expanding faculties. She is appointed by nature, and | foreion nature.to aught connected with this 
made by the usages of society, the first instructress of Ae - Sa . 
din Sttnemetitniiond. publication. ‘The time allotted for its prepara- 
“Who can estimate the power she exerts over the|| tion was much too short to do proper justice, 
precious trust committed to her charge? How bound-|| ynder the peculiar circumstances ; which sim- 
less her influence; how illimitable her sway ; how ir- || , , 
resistible the force of her instructions! The Orator ply — that for want of early notice, nya 
may arise in the dignity of his profession, and catching | contributors have been hurried to perform their 
fire, from the inspiration of his theme, may flash red parts, those of them who have aided us. Oth- 
lightnings of his mind, roll the thunder of his voice,|/ ar, were dilatory to labor until the work should 
and sweep away in the whirlwind of his eloquence, an || 


electrified audience, and fail, after all, in the accom-|| ave made its appearance: consequently, much 
plishment of his purpose. has devolved upon the Editors that had been 

“ He has prejudices to encounter, opinions to com- || lost sight of in the first contemplation of the 
bat, impressions to remove, and opposition to overcome. | duti ™ é ‘oat ap ‘ c 
And when the storm of passion has past, and the tem-| utiles necessary to ils issue in the time pro- 
pest of feelirig subsided, it will be discovered that the|| mised. We do hope, therefore, that the cri- 
lightning’s blast has been resisted, and the thunder- | tic will exercise as much charity as the cir- 
bolt’s power defied. Not so with the Mother. Her'!! j . 
eloquence is ever felt, because it is always effective. | cumstances of the case will allow, and 

“It is not dressed in the splendors of rhetoric, or en- || “In every work regard the writer’s end, 
cumbered with the drapery of a meretricious decora- || Since none can compass more than they intend ; 
tion. It plays in mild persuasion, around the yielding || And if the means be just, the conduct true, 

Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.” 


| 

heart, and steals upon the mind, like the ‘ soft breeze | 
of summer. It enforces its argument by smiles, arms | In appearing not to fear criticism, but ra- 
its reasoning with kindness, and produces conviction, || t] t it d Ee gs BE ht 
by en touching gentleness. ] ler , court ll, We 4 not wis oO ough 
“It has not the pride of opinion to combat, the stub- | as acting under a feeling of our entire compe- 
bornness of prejudices to remove, the inveteracy of ha-|) tency to the task before us. We are well 


bits to conquer, and the presumption of self-sufficiency || > : 
'| aware that many agencies and much time are 

toovercome. The consequence is, her eloquence reach- | © | ea , 

es the heart, and infusing into the young immortal mind, || "€Cessary to make a periodical of the kind 

her own feelings, convictions, sentiments, and princi-|, what it should be. 

ples—she moulds a character, and fashions a man, that || 

may work the redemption of the world.” 




















|| Hvrenion, a romance, by the author of “ Outre-Mer.”’ 
Tae Sovrnern Seconp Crass Boox—/|/ ‘Tus, according to our fancy, isfone of the 
which is another of the series alluded to, has|! pest works which has made its appearance for 
made its appearance within a few days past. |! great while. It is by Professor Henry W. 
It is well arranged and adapted for the use of | Longfellow. We shall make some extracts, 


primary schools, and we can cheerfully re-|) which we think will speak their own merit, and 
commend it to the notice of teachers and pa.) give a bette 


rents, as a valuable addition to the list of School | 
Books. The proprictor and compiler cer-| 


r idea of the work than any words 
‘of ours. 

| How touching is that sorrow which speaks 
tainly deserve much credit, and an extensive || ag Flemming did, when the disappointments 


patronage, from among the scliools of the|| of the past, with its sorrows, crowded upon 


} ° a0 . . . 
South. | him ; and, hiding his face in his hands, he ex- 


“ No Morr! O how majestically mournful are those ] claimed aloud— 
words! ‘They sound like the roar of the wind through || 
a forest of pines !”’ tl 





“Spirit of the past! look not so mournfully at me 
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with thy great, tearful eyes! Touch me not with thy 
cold hand! Breathe not upon me with the icy breath 
of the grave! Chant no more that dirge of sorrow, 
through the long and silent watches of the night!” 


The hero, Paul Flemming, is passing by 
some old ruins, which are “looking at him 
with its hollow eyes, and beckoning to him with 
its gigantic finger, as if tosay, ‘Come up hith- 
er, and [ will tell thee an old tale.’ ” 


“ Therefore he alights, and goes up the narrow village 
lane, and up the stone steps, and up the steep pathway, 
and throws himself into the arms of that ancient ruin, 
and holds his brezth, to hear the quick fvotsteps of the 
falling snow, like the footsteps of angels descending 
upon earth. And that ancient ruinspeaksto him with 
its hollow voice, and says: 

“Beware of dreams! Beware of the illusions of fan- 
cy! Beware of the solemn deceivings of thy vast de- 
sires! Beneath me fluws the Rhine, and, like the 
stream of Time, it flows amid the ruins of the Past. I 
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had sunk, and wherein they were lying stil] visible, like 
|golden sands, and precious stones, and pearls; and, 
half in despair, half in hope, he grasped downward af- 
|ter them again, and drew back his hand, filled only 
| with sea-weed, and dripping with briny tears! And 
| between him and those golden sands, a radiant image 
| floated, like the spirit in Dante’s Paradise, singing ‘Ave 
| Maria!’ and while it sang, sinking down, and slowly 
| vanishing away. 


| 
“wr 


The truth is, that in all things he acted more from 
| impulse than from fixed principle; as is the case with 
|most young men. Indeed, his principles hardly had 
| time to take root; for he pulled them all up, every now 
and then, as children do the flowers they have planted 
|—to see if they are growing. Yet there was much in 
him which was good ; for underneath the flowers and 
|green-sward of poetry, and the good principles which 
| would have taken root, had he given them time, there 
\lay a strong and healthy soil of common sense—fresh- 
ened by living springs of feeling, and enriched by ma- 
/ny faded hopes, that had fallen upon it like dead leaves.” 





I see myself therein, and I know that Iamold. Thou, | 


too, shalt be old. Be wise in season. Likethe stream 
of thy life, runs the stream beneath us. Down from 
the distant Alps,—out into the wide world, it bursts 
away, like a youth from the house of his fathers.— 
Broad-breasted and strong, and with earnest endeav- 
ours, like manhood, it makes itself a way through these 
difficult mountain passes. And at length, in its old 
age, its stops, and its steps are weary and slow, and it 
sinks into the sand, and, through its grave, passes 
into the ocean, which is its eternity. Thus shall it be 
with thee.”’ 


* * * + * * 


“Tn ancient times, there stood in the citadel of Ath- 
ens three statues of Minerva. The first of olive wood, 
and according to popular tradition, had fallen from hea- 
ven. The second was of bronze, commemorating the 
victory of Marathon; and the third of gold and ivory-— 
a great miracle of art, in the age of Pericles. And thus 
in the citadel of Time stands Man himself. In child- 


A conversation, held by Paul Flemming and 
||a stranger, about Jean Paul (Richter,) we can. 
| not omit. 


“* Yes; [ knew him well,’ replied the stranger. ‘I 
am a native of Baireuth, where he passed the best years 
|of his life. In my mind the man and the author are 
| closely united. I never read a page of his writings with- 
|out hearing his voice, and seeing his form before me. 
| There he sits, with his majectic, mountainous forehead, 
‘his mild blue eyes, and finely cut nose and mouth ; his 
‘massive frame clad loosely and carelessly in an old 
|green frock, from the pockets of which the corners of 
| books project, and perhaps the end of a loaf of bread, 
'and the nose of a bottle ; a straw hat, lined with green, 
lying near him; a huge walking-stick in his hand, and 
|at his feet a white poodle, with pink eyes and a string 
‘round his neck. You would sooner have taken him 
| for a master-carpenter than for a poet. 
lite author of yours ?’ 


Is he a favor- 





hood, shaped of soft and delicate wood, just fallen from 
heaven ; in manhood, a statue of bronze, commemora- 
ting struggle and victory ; and lastly, in the maturity of 
age, perfectly shaped in gold and ivory—a miracle of 
art !’’ 


The Professor, in describing his hero, thus 
discourseth. It had well-nigh made the tear 
to start in the eye: 


“ These traits of character, a good heart and a poetic 
imagination, made his life joyous and the world beauti- 
ful; till at length Death cut down the sweet, blue flow- 


“ Flemming answered in the affirmative. 

“* But a foreigner must find it exceedingly difficult 
to understand him,’ said the gentleman. 
means an easy task for us Germans.’ 

“*T have always observed,’ replied Flemming, ‘ that 
| the true understanding and appreciation of a poet de- 
/pend more upon individual, than upon national char- 
lacter. If there be a sympathy between the minds of 
| writer and reader, the bounds and barriers of a foreign 
/tongue are soon overleaped. If you once understand 
| an author's character, the comprehension of his writings 
becomes easy.’ 

‘“* * Very true,’ replied the German, ‘and the charac- 





‘It is by no 








er, that bloomed beside him, and wounded him with 
that sharp sickle, so that he bowed his head, and would | 
fain have been bound up in the same sheaf with the 
sweet, blue flower. Then the world seemed to him less 
beautiful, and life becameearnest. It would have been | 
well if he could have forgotten the past; that he might | 
not so mournfully have lived in it, but might have en- | 
joyed and improved the present. But this his heart re- | 
fused to do; and ever, as he floated upon the great. 
sea of life, he looked down through the transparent wa- | 
ters, checkered with sunshine and shade, into the vast | 
chambers of the mighty deep, in which his happier days ! 


ter of Richter is too marked to be easily understood,— 
Its prominent traits are tenderness and manliness— 
qualities, which are seldom found united in so high a 
degree asin him. Over all he sees, over al! he writes, 
are spread the sunbeams of a cheerful spirit—the light 
of inexhaustible human love. Every sound of human 
joy and of human sorrow finds a deep-resounding echo 
in his bosom, In every man, he loves his humanity 
only, not his superiority. The avowed object of all his 
\literary labors was to raise up again the down-sunken 
| faith in God, virtue, and immortality ; and, in an ego- 
‘tistical, revolutionary age, to warm again our human 
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sympathies, which have now grown cold. And not 
less boundless is his love for nature—for this outward, 
beautiful world. He embraces it all in his arms.’ 

* *Yes,’ answered Flemming, 
words out of the stranger’s mouth, ‘for in his mind all 


almost taking the | 


things become idealized. He seems to describe him- | 


self when he describes the hero of his Titan, as a child, 
rocking in a high wind upon the branches of a full 
blossomed apple tree, and, as its summit, blown abroad 
by the wind, now sunk him in deep green, and now 
tossed him aloft in deep blue and glancing sunshine— 


in his imagination stood that tree gigantic ; it grew a-! 


Jone in the universe, as if it were the tree of eternal life; 


its roots struck down into the abyss; the white and red | 


clouds hung as blossoms upon it; the moon as fruit ; 
the little stars sparkled like dew, and Albano reposed 
in its measureless summit; and a storm swayed the 
summit out of Day into Night, and out of Night into 
Day.’ | 

“** Yet the spirit of love,’ interrupted the Franconian, 
‘ was not weakness, but strength. It was united in 
him with great manliness. 'The sword of his spirit had 
been forged and beaten by poverty, Its temper had 
been tried by a thirty years’ war. It was not broken, 
nor even blunted ; but rather strengthened and sharp- | 
ened by the blows it gave and received. And, posses- 
sing this noble spirit of humanity, endurance, and self- 
denial, he made literature his profession ; as if he had 
been divinely commissioned to write. He seems to 
have cared for nothing else, to have thought of nothing 
else, than living quietly and making books. He says, | 
that he felt it his duty, not to enjoy, nor to acquire, but 
to write ; and boasted, that he had made as many books 
as he had lived years.’ 


* And what do you Germans consider the prominent 
characteristics of his genius ?’ 


“* Most undoubtedly his wild imagination and his 
playfulness. He throws over all things a strange and 
magic coloring. You are startled at the boldness and 
beauty of his figures and illustrations, which are scat- 
tered everywhere with a reckless prodigality ; multitu- | 
dinous, like the blossoms of early summer—and as fra- | 
grant and beautiful. With a thousand extravagances 
are mingled ten thousand beauties of thought and ex- 
pression, which kindle the reader’s imagination, and | 
lead it onward in a bold flight, through the glow of sun- 
rise and sunset, and the dewy coldness and starlight of 
summer nights. He is difficult to understand—intri- 
cate—strange—drawing his illustrations from every by- | 
corner of science, art, and nature—a comet, among the | 
bright stars of German literature. When you read his | 
works, it is as if you were climbing a high mountain. | 
in merry company, to see the sun rise. At times you} 
are enveluped in mist—the morning wind sweeps by | 
you with a shout—you hear the far-off muttering thun- 
ders. Wide beneath you spreads the landscape—field, 
meadow, town, and windingriver. The ringing of dis- 
tani church bells, or the sound of solemn village clock, 
reaches you ; then arises the sweet and manifold fra- 
srance of flowers—the birds begin to sing—the vapors | 
roll away—up comes the glorious sun—you revel like | 
the lark in the sunshine and bright blue heaven, and 
ail is a delirious dream of soul and sense—when sud- | 


| 











and the grotesque, the pathetic and the ludicrous are 
mingled together. At times he is sententious, energete 
ic, simple ; then again, obscure and diffuse. His thoughts 
are like mummies embalmed in spices, and wrapped 
about with curious envelopments; but within these the 
thoughts themselves are kings. At times glad, beauti- 
ful images, airy forms, move by you, graceful, harmo- 
nious ; at times the glaring, wild-looking fancies, chain- 
ed together by hyphens, brackets, and dashes, brave 
and base, high and low, all in their motely dresses, go 
sweeping down the dusty page, like the galley-slaves, 
that sweep the streets of Rome, where you may chance 
to see the nobleman and the peasant manacled togeth- 
er.’ * ca ¥ * LJ 

*“* And all he does, is done with a kind of serious 
playfulness. He is a sea-monster, disporting himself 
on the broad ocean ; his very sport is earnest; there is 
something majestic and serious about it. In every 
thing there is strength, a rough good-nature, all sun. 
shine overhead, and underneath the heavy moaning 
of the sea. Well muy he be called ‘ Jean Paul, the 
Onaly-One.’ ” 


But, bless us; we have only gotten to the 


45th page, and have already drawn too large. 
ly. We might suppose that we were doing 
the author an injustice, to draw from him thus. 
But we are assured, reader, that it will not be 
an injustice to him, and we will proceed ; but 
shall leave far more behind than we extract. 


“What a strange picture a University presents to the 
imagination. ‘The lives of scholars in their cloistered 
stillness ; literary men of retired habits, and Professors 
who study sixteen hours a day, and never sce the world 
but ona Sunday. Nature has, no doubt, for some wise 
purpose, placed in their hearts this love of literary labor 
and seclusion. Otherwise, who would feed the undy- 
ing lamp of thought? But for such men as these, a 
blast of wind through the chinks and crannies of this 
old world, or the flapping of a coaqueror’s banner, 
would blow it out forever. The light of the soul is ea- 
sily extinguished. And whenever I reflect upon these 
things I become aware of the great importance, in a 
nation’s history, of the individual fame of scholars and 
liierary men. I fear, that it is far greater than the 
world is willing to acknowledge ; or, perhaps I should 
say, than the world has thought of acknowledging.— 
Blot out from England’s history the names of Chaucer, 
Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton only, and how much 
of her glory would you blot out withthem! Take from 
Italy such names as Dante, Petrarch, Baccaccio, Mi- 
chael Angelo, and Raphel, and how much would still 
be wanting to the completeness of her glory! How 
would the history of Spain lock if the leaves were torn 
out, on which are written the names of Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega, and Calderon! What would be the fame of 
Portugal, without her Camoens; of France, without her 
Racine, and Rabelais, and Voltaire; or Germany, 
without her Martin Luther, her Goethe, and Schiller ! 
Nay, what were the nations of old, without their phi- 
losophers, poets, and historians! ‘Tell me, do not these 
men in all ages and in all places, emblazon with bright 


denly a friend at your elbow laughs aloud, and offers|| colors the armorial bearings of their country? Yes, 
you a piece of Bologna sausage. As in real life, so in | and far more than this; for in all ages and all places 
his writings—the serious and the comic, the sublime || they 


sive humanity assurance of its greatness ; and 
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say; Call not this time or people wholly barbarous; || their fame to take care of itself. Difficult must this in- 
for thus much, even then and there, could the human || deed be, in our imperfection ; impossible, perhaps, to 
mind achieve! But the boisterous world has hardly || achieve it wholly. Yet the resolute, the indomitable 
thought of acknowledging all this. Therein it has || will of man can achieve much—at times even this vie- 
shovn itself somewhat ungrateful. Else, whence the || tory over himself; being persuaded, that fame comes 
great reproach, the genera! scorn, the loud derision, || only whea deserved, and then is as inevitable as des- 
with which, to take a familiar example, the monks of || tiny, for it is destiny. 

the Middle Ages are regarded! ‘That they slept their | 
lives away is most untrue. For in an age when books 
were few—so few, so precious, that they were often 
chained to their oaken shelves with iron chains, like gal- | 


“It has become a common saying, that men of ge- 
inius are always in advance of their age; which is 
true. ‘There issomething equally true, yet not so com- 
mon; namely, that, of these men of genius, the best 


eae : ee a a os ee ; : : 
ley-slaves to their benches, these men, with their labo- | and bravest are in advance not only of their own age, 


| 
| 
rious hands, copied upon parchment all the lore and |} },4 of every age. As the German prose-poet says, evs 
! 
| 
| 


ery possible future is behind them. We cannot sup- 
|| pose, that a period of time will ever come, when the 


wisdom of the past, and transmitted ittous. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say, that, but for these monks, not 
one line of the classics would have reached our day.— 


Surely, then, we can pardon something to those super- | 


|| world, or any considerable portion of it shall have come 
|}up abreast with these great minds, so as fully to com- 
| 
| 
i 
| 


stitious ages, perhaps even the mysticism of the scho- | prehend them. 
lastic philosophy, since, after all, we can find no harm | 
in it,only the mistaking of the possible for the real, and || : y 
the gli tan téctnasn tied after a long-sought | Mn perl aptenni ers all his travelling giorien nyand 
and unknown somewhat. I think the name of Martin ||...’ _ no yeagped in gloom, i glorious as:e night 
“a —_ with stars. Through the else silent darkness of the 
Luther, the monk of Wittemberg, alone sufficient to || 
redeem all monkhood from the approach of laziness! 
If this will not, perhaps the vast folios of Thomas Aqui- | 
nas will; or the countless manuscripts, still treasured 
in old libraries, whose yellow and wrinkled pages re- 
mind one of the hands that wrote and the faces that 
once bent over them.” 
= . i ‘ ‘ H || ‘* And yet, on earth, these men were not happy—not 
Lrrerary Fame.—Time has a Doomsday-Book, up- | all happy, in the outward circumstances of their lives. 
on whose pages he is continually recording illustrious || ‘hey were in want, and in pain, and familiar with 
names. But, as often as a new name is written there, || Pt!son-bars, and the damp, weeping walls of dungeons! 
an old one disappears. Only a few stand in illumina- Oh, I have looked with wonder upon those, who in sor- 
ted characters, never to be effaced. These are the high ||"°W and privation, and bodily discomfort, and sickness, 
nobility of Nature—Lords of the Public Domain of | which is the shadow of death, have worked right on to 
Thought. Posterity shall never question their titles.— the accomplishment of their great purposes ; toiling 
But those, whose fame lives only in the indiscreet opin- much, enduring much, fulfilling much ; and then, with 
ion of unwise men, must soon be as well forgotten, as ||Shattered nerves, and sinews all unstrung, have laid 
if they had never been. To this great oblivion must || ‘emselves down in the grave, and slept the sleep of 
most men come. Itis better, therefore, that they should || 4eath—and the world talks of them while they sleep ! 
soon make up their minds to this ; well knowing, that, || “It would seem, 1 deed, as if all their sufferings had 
as their bodies must ere long be resolved into dust again, || but sanctified them! As if the hand of disease had 
and their graves tell no tales of them; so must their || bee” stretched out over them only to make the sign of 
names likewise be utterly forgotten, and their most || ‘he cross upon their souls! And as in the sun’s eclipse 
cherished thoughts, purposes, and opinions have no lon- || We ©20 behold the great stars shining in the heavens, 
ger an individual being among men ; but be resolved || ®° in this life eclipse have these men beheld the lights 
and incorporated into the universe of thought. If, then, || of the great eternity, burning solemnly and forever !” 


° . . . e | 
the imagination can trace the noble dust of heroes, till | We shall, for the present, skip over the oth. 
we find it stopping a beer-barrel, and know that 


“ And oh! how majestically they walk in history ; 


past, the spirit hears their slow and solemn footsteps.— 

Pp 
: : 
Onward they pass, like those hoary elders seen in the 
\sublime vision of an earthly Paradise, attendant angels 
bearing golden lights before them, and, above and be- 
hind, the whole air painted with seven listed colors, as 
from the trail of pencils! 


| 
cor get \'er books, lest we draw too much from the 
‘ Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 


May stop a hole to keep the wind away ; valuable work before us, and render it less in- 


not less can it trace the noble thoughts of ereat men, teresting to him who may desire to wander 
till it finds them mouldered into the common dust of || through its pages, as through a garden abound. 
conversation, and used to stop men’s mouths, and || 
patch up theories, to keep out the flaws of opinion.—|| , me ; : 
Such, for example, are all popular adages and wise | rious hues. They are glittering gems that 
proverbs, which are now resolved into the common |jemanate from the mind of the scholar and the 
mass of thought; their authors forgotten, and having | 
no more an individual being among men. | 

“It is better, therefore, that men should soon make | 
up their minds te be forgotten, and look about them, | 
for some higher motive, in what they do, than the ap: | 
probation of men, which is Fame ; namely, their duty; 
that they should be constantly and quietly at work, || ‘ : ’ 
each in his sphere, regardless of effects, and leaving || twelve months ago, published in the ** South- 


ing in flowers of many beautiful tints and va- 


poet. 


And here, in the third book, we have 
an extract to make which the author intro- 


. . . | 
duces in his own attractive manner. The 





'| following beautiful piece of poetry was, some 
i] 
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ern Post,” from a manuscript handed us by 
an Englishman, who stated it to have been 
copied some fifteen or twenty years since 
from an Irish journal. There were two addi- 
tional verses in the copy we received, and 
are here annexed to the seven stanzas copied 
into ** Hyperion.” 


“Under such a green, triumphal arch, O Reader! 
with the odor of flowers about thee, and the song of 
birds, shalt thou pass onward into the enchanted land, 
as through the Ivory Gate of dreams! And as a pre- 
lude and majestic march, one sweet human voice, I 
know not whose, but coming from the bosom of the 
Alps, sings this sublime ode, which the Alpine echoes 
repeat afar. 


* Come, golden Evening! in the west, 
Enthrone the storm-dispelling sun, 
And let the triple rainbow rest 
O’er all the mountain tops ;—’tis done ! 
The tempest ceases ; bold and bright, 
The rainbow shoots from hill to hill ; 
Down sinks the sun ; on presses night— 
Mont Blanc is lovely still. 


‘* There, take thy stand, my spirit; spread 
The worlds of shadows at thy feet ; 
And mark, how calmly over head 
The stars, like saints in glory, meet. 
While hid in solitude subblime— 
Methinks I muse on Nature’s tomb, 
And hear the passing foot of Time, 
Step through the silent gloom. 


* All in a moment, crash on crash, 
From precipice to precipice, 
An avalanche’s ruins dash 
Down to the nethermost abyss, 
Invisible ; the ear alone 
Pursues the uproar till it dies ; 
Echo to echo, groan for groan, 
From deep to deep, replies. 


“Silence again the darkness seals, 
Darkness that may be felt—but soon 
The silver-clouded east reveals, 
The midnight spectre of the moon ; 
In half-eclipse she lifts her horn— 
Yet, o’er the hosts of heaven supreme, 
Brings the faint semblance of a morn, 
With her awakening beam. 


“ Ah! at her touch, these Alpine heights 
Unreal mockeries appear-- 
With blacker shadows, ghasilier lights, 
Emerging as she climbs the sphere— 
A crowd of apparitions pale ! 
I hold my breath, in chill suspense, 
They seem so exquisitely frail— 
Lest they should vanish hence. 


“T breathe again, I freely breathe— 

Thee, Leman’s Lake! once more I trace, 
Like Dian’s crescent far beneath, 

As beautiful as Dian’s face. 
Pride of the land that gave me birth! 


All that thy waves reflect, I love— 
Where heaven itself, brought down to earth, 
Looks fairer than above. 


Safe on thy banks again I stray ; 
The trance of Poesy is o’er, 
And I am here at dawn of day, 

Gazing on mountains as belore, 
Where all the strange mutatiens wrought 
Were magic feats of my own mind ; 
For, in that fairy land of thought, 

Whate’er I seek, I find. 





“Vet oh! ye everlasting hills— 
Temples of God, not made with hands— 
Whose word, performs whate’er he wills, 
Whose word, though ye shall perish, stands ! 
Can there be eyes that look on you, 
Till tears of rapture make them dim— 
Yet in such works no Maker view, 
Nor lose the works in Him. 


‘** By me, when I behold Him not, 
Or love Him not, when I behold, 
Be all that e’er 1 knew, forgot— 
My pulse stand still, my heart grow cold— 
Transform’d to ice, ’twixt earth and sky, 
On yonder cliff my shape be seen ; 
That all may ask, tho’ none reply, 
What my offence had been.” 





+ * + * + * 

| (Eno iD “ Tell me, my soul, why art thew 
restless? Why dost thou look forward to the future 
with such strong desire? The present is thine—and 
|the past—and the future shall be! O, that thou didst 
look forward to the great hereafter with half the long- 
ing wherewith thou longest for an earthly fature— 
| which a few days at most will bring thee! tothe meet- 
ing of the dead, as to the meeting of the absent ! Thou 
glorious spirit-land! O, that I could behold thee as 
‘thou art—the region of life, and light, and love, and the 
_dwelling-place of those beloved ones, whose being has 
‘flowed onward like a silver-clear stream into the so- 
\lemn-sounding main, into the ocean of Eternity. 


| 
| 





“Such were the thoughts that passed through the 
soul of Flemming, as he lay in utter solitude and si- 
lence on the rounded summit of one of the mountains 
of the Furea Pass, and gazed, with tears in his eyes, 
and ardent longing in his heart, up into the blue-swim- 
ming heaven overhead, and at the glaciers and snowy 
mountain-peaks around him. Highest and whitest of 
all, stood the peak of the Jungfrau, which seemed near 
him, though it rose afar off fromthe bosom of the Lau- 
terbrunner Thal. There it stood, holy and high and 
| pure, the bride of heaven, all veiled and clothed m 
| white, and lifted the thoughts of the beholder heaven- 
iward. O, he little thought then, as he gazed at it with 
longing and delight, how soon a form was to arise in 
his own soul, as holy, and high, and pure as this, and 
like this, point heavenward. 

‘* Thus lay the traveller on the mountain summit, re- 
posing his weary limbs on the short, brown grass, 
which more resembled moss than grass. He,had sent 
his guide forward, that he might be alone. His soul 
within him was wild with a fierce and painful delight. 
The mountain air excited him; the mountain solitudes 
‘lenticed, yet maddened him. Every peak, every sharp, 
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jagged iceberg, seemed to pierce him. The silence was 
awful and sublime. It was like that in the soul of a 
dying man, when he hears no more the sounds of earth. 
He seemed to be laying aside his earthly garments. 
The heavens were near unto him; but between him 
and heaven every evil deed he had done arose gigan- 
tic, like those mountain-peaks, and breathed an icy |, 
breath upon him. O, let not the soul that suffers, dare 
to look Nature in the face, where she sits majestically || 
aloft in the solitude of the mountains; for her face is 


hard and stern, and looks not in compassion upon her || 


weak and erring child. It is the countenance of an 
accusing archangel, who summons us to judgment.— || 
In the valley she wears the countenance of a Virgin || 
Mother, looking at us with tearful eyes, and a face of 
pity’and love!” 


And now we will end with our plundering, 
as it is not best to have too many good things 
at once. Go and read Hyperion. 





Damset or Darten, oy the author of the “ 
“ Guy Rivers,” &c. 

Tus is a work, which has, perhaps, ere 
this become known to most of our readers. 
We cannot refrain, however, from making a 
short notice, with an extract. We were 
highly pleased with this novel, and think it 
will rank with the best productions of our 
Southern novelist. 
of the work, are connected with some of the 
most interesting facts and occurences, which: 
followed the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus; the sort of life led by the Spanish Col- 
onists—the extension of the territory of the 
Spanish Crown, by the valor of Vasco Nu- 
nez, and the character of the Indians of that 
portion of the American continent—so differ- || 
ent from that of the North-American Indian. || 

We shall introduce a small extract from || 
the work, and will select that portion where 
the Damsel of Darien is first introduced.— 
She is the daughter of a Cassique, whose 
town was sacked by the victorious Nunez, 
and himself only escaped the general destruc- 
tion, by the timely interposition of his daugh- 
ter, the beautiful Damsel of Darien. 


ry ” 
"emassee, 


“Bur the wary and wily enemy who had so long || 
watched his movements, hung around them still, and 
though he suffered his march to remain unmolested, he 
noted every step in his progress, and the Cassique of 
Coyba was duly informed of the approaching foe. He 
was enabled to conceal his treasures of gold and grain, 
and to prepare with all his force for battle. But the 
impetuous Spaniards entered the town where he had 
entrenched himself, by storm, and in the night. A des- 
perate fight ensued in the darkness. The Cassique 
fought bravely against a foe of whose savage cruelties 





The incidents and scenes || 


-_ ——— 





| he had heard an account no less appalling than had 
| been told him, with more truth, of his overwhelming 
powers; and with the high-souled desperation of a 
prince, willing to sacrifice himself for his people, he 
sought out the leader of the Spaniards, by the blazing 
light of his habitation, which his own hands had set on 
fire. But all the accounts which had been brought him 
‘of the superior prowess of the invaders fell short of the 
truth, as he realized it in the encounter which he sought 
himself. A single moment sufficed Vasco Nunez to 
destroy the hope of the Cassique. His spear, severed 
vat the first stroke of the Spanish sword, left his head 
‘unguarded for the second, while his prostrate form lay 
beneath the feet of the Cavalier. Angry with the strife, 
‘and roused to all that minor sort of madness, without 
the binding influence of which man would probably 
seldom strike his fellow-man, Vasco Nunez prepared 
,to repeat the blow which must have severed the head 
from the shoulders of his opponent; when, as they be- 
held the danger of their chief, the Indians, to a man, 
| threw down their weapons, and sunk with an appal- 
‘ling shriek of terror to the ground. At the same mo- 
ment, while the yet uplifted sword of the Cavalier hung 
| threatening above the head of the prostrate warrior, a 
‘girl, scarcely more than fifteen, darted between the 
combatants, and throwing herself upon the body of the 
| Cassique, clung to his neck with the fondest devotion, 
| seeking with her own slender and sylphlike form to co- 
|ver and shield it from the impending weapon. Vasco 
| Nunez was charmed by this unexpected apparition. 
Never had so bright and ethereal a creature descended 
| before his eyes. Matchless in grace, as she lay before 
him, one arm around the Cassique, one lifted implor- 
ingly to the conqueror, while her tearful eyes pleaded 
with the more eloquence that her lips were silent, he 
| thought her one of those heavenly visions which some- 
‘times hallow and delight even the dreams of the unre- 
lenting soldier, and move him to momentary feelings of 
‘gentleness and love. Her face was girlish, almost 
childish, as, indeed, belonged to her years; but there 
was the expanded soul of the woman in her eye, and 
'in her conduct the affections which belong to all ages, 
‘and lift any into nobleness and beauty. Fairer than 
| her people, her cheek bloomed with an olive lustre, such 
'as the Spaniards loved to applaud in the beauties of 
‘their own nation. Her forehead was high and narrow 
—her mouth small; and while it quivered with the 
'nameless terrors which were struggling in her heart, 
| the tips of the white teeth gleamed at intervals through 
‘the parted lips, from which the natural red had taken 
‘flight, though to return again, the moment after, with 
accumulated richness. Voluminous and of a glossy 
black like that of the wing of the raven, her hair cov- 
jered not only her own shoulders but the bosom of her 
‘father—for such was the Cassique whom she strove to 
‘shield from the rage of hisconqueror. But the rage of 
the conqueror was already subdued. He looked on 
her pleading and tearful eyes, and his heart melted 
within him. He commanded his followers to stay the 
sword; and lifting the damsel herself from the form of 
him whom she had so opportunely rescued from the 
fatal stroke, he bade the Cassique, in tones of mercy 
and forbearance, arise from the earth.” 








“ A SENSIBLE Wife, looks for her enjoyment at home 
|—a silly one, abroad.” 
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ro aed: 


eled, and the heart was happy with some pros. 
pect opening bright as ‘ mor ning’s rosy dawn,’ | 
by a startling call, or an unwelcome visiter ? 
If you ever were, you can sympathize with us. 
We have been toiling amid weariness, and 
many wants, (teased by the inquiries of the 
careless, and urged by the importunities of ihe 
anxious,) to fill up the columns of our Book— 
and, after being hier Failed by disappointments, || 
delayed by unexpected hindranées, agitated by 
doubts and fears—had heaved off the burden, || 
thrown down our pen, stirred the waning fire, | 
and were beginning to breathe freely, when we 
concluded to perfect our relief by a vision of || 
the work complete, judge ye what we felt when 
the Foreman—that knowing one—announced || 
the astounding intelligence that a page more 
was wanting to fill out the promised number ! || 
Away went our comfort ; back 
trouble. ‘The shock was horrible. 


came our 
Imagina- 
tion pani¢-struck, gazed upon the awful d/ank, 
and cried in utter despair, 





“ T gave thee all, I can no more.” 


“ But,” responds the imperious 
‘‘it must be filled. 


centleman, 
In this naked, piteous plight 
it cannot go forth; it looks bad; it isa breach 
of promise.” 

*“ What shall we do ?”’ 

*“ Seck out some extract.” 

“ Extract! We have too many now.” 

“ Well, write something.” 

. Trouble—vexation—perplexily—persecu- 
tion. Write what?” 

“7 don’t know— 


it is your business.’ 


Such was our consolation, in the office, and 
such will be our sympathy from the world. | 
To talk, when you are pining for solitude ; | 
to clothe 
heart is weeping ; to write, 


your face with smiles, when your) 


is empty as an exhausted receiver : these are | 


the ills “ that make calamity of so long life,” 
that change the “ native hue of resolution” 
to a “pale cast,” and leave the suficrer to the | 
wretched reflection that not onc bosom appre- | 


ciates his feelings, or responds to his sighs.— 


when your head | 


8 ime tia 
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to go. 
jalong ; ; there is an end, and my faili ing strength 


| 
‘welcome ! 


lsorrow and drive away care.” 


'|but place it in thy note-book ; even as the mi- 


'| parched and tortured brains Or, as the sounds 


i} : : : 

|to summon to worship, will they bring back 
| the memory of the past, the thick closing and 
||darkening past, thence upward to the busy 


||turity where ‘angel foot prints’ 
‘lon the horizon of eternity. 





Oh, the hardships and bondage of this editorial | 


life! Here we are——a journey before us—no 


horse to ride, and nobody to lend—no money | 
tq buy—too weary to walk, and yet obliged! 





‘kind folks, we will rest while you read ! 


ition has secured them, by the turning of the 
‘key of thy memory. 


| wants. 
/point in the swift coming future, as the soft 
| pattering rain, which clears away the dust, and 
ifreshens the verdure of the landscape into vi- 


'l|of the 
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Give me my staf? I will even ‘on 


imay bear me to its repose. 


But here comes a friend indecd: thrice 


> ‘| g at 66 he 
Ie brings a remedy hang up 
Let me sce: this will dv-——good thought— 
sage advice--the very thing we wanted: now, 


Wuen thou thinkest a good thought, do not 
only treasure it in thy memory for the time, 


ser hoards his gold—for in a future day you 
| will find that good thoughts, like gold pieces, 


‘come not at thy bidding, unless timely precau- 


And a: habia! remaini 
juntil you call tl 
| places, to freshen thy recollection, which - 
| become dry and sterile from the oft-re 


~ 


peated 
| drafts made upon it, when age shall.come on 
With its numerous cares and thrice. multiplying 
They will fall upon your ear at some 


gorous budding, and the cloud which shadows 
\thy vision, will now let down the rain to bud, 
'|and then the sunshine to bloom, upon nature’s 


| vast field—thence draw, 


and iiot upon thy 


; ; 
(of church bells, which were wont, in early life, 


present, and boldly onward to that verge in fu- 
are to be seen 


Youne Ladies should be industrious,.and 
observe economy in all things, even in’their 
fair and good thoughts—treasure them up ; 
||rise early, and keep laboring to some useful 
purpose ; depend not on others for that which 
you can do yourselves ; fly from the first ap- 


pearance of evil as from the poisonous breath 


? 


Simoon——and life’s paihway will be at- 





tended by all the rewards of happiness, which 
icluster along its course, even when it is rug- 





ged and difficult. As thou shalt demean thy- 


self in youth, so shalt thou be rewarded in age. 
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WORICAS. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have to say, that early and prompt remittances 


are indispensibly necessary to the successful prosecu- | 


tion of this work. We can safely promise them speedy 


and great improvements, both as to the appearance of | 


the Magazine and the quality of its contents—provided, 


we meet with prompt returns from them. The neces- | 


sity and importance of speedy payments on their part, 
is too obviously plain to need urging. > Rucrrts 
will be given in the usual way, by publishing the names 
of those paying, and the amounts, on the pages of the 
Cover of the work. 


They are, also, informed that Post-Masters are now 


authorized to forward money, for subscriptions, free of | 


postage. We hope that all our subscribers will avail 
themselves of this privilege. 


Te 


TO SUBSCRIBERS OF “SOUTHERN POST.” | 


i We have sent this Magazine to a number of 


persons who were subscribers to the “ Southern Pos',” 


having understood that they desire to see it. Should 


they conclude not to subscribe, they are requested to | 


return it immediately, in GOOD CONDITION, to us, other- 
wise, they will be considered as subscribers, and held 
responsible as such. 


i Any person obta: 
| warding Fifty Dullars, w 
subscription. Notes on al! 
| gia will be received in paym oscni, 
All Letters, on business connei:ted with the of/r . 
er to the Editors.or Publisher, must come Post Paia, to 
insure atiention. 


~ 


_———- 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Will be inserted on the Cover of this Magazine at 
| fair prices. As our circulation is very extensive, the 
“ Sournern Lapres’ Boox—Cover” will be found a val- 
uable medium for advegtising Professional Cards, Col- 
, lege and School notices ; Book-sellers, Paper Manufac- 
turers, and other advertisements of a general character. 
| All advertisers are required to pay in advance. 








4 . 
weticrv=press Printing. 
HE Publication Office of the “Souramrn Lapres’ 
Boon” is wellsupplied with JOB TY PE—all new, 
and of beautiful patterns— which will enable the Pub- 
lisher to execute every variety of PRINTING in a su- 
perior manner, and at short notice. He solicits a share 
| of the public’s patronage. 
C. R. HANLEITER, Printer. 
| Macon, January, 1840. 














PAWIZEWES POW Gul SOUREIRAY BADIA? BOOU. 


Under this head all payments for the “ Souraern Lanres’ Boox’’ will be acknowledged. All persons making 
payment, and who are not thus credited within two months thereafter, will please give notice of the omission. 


Alien, Mrs. RebertC. Augusta, Ga. 5 00 
Arnold, J. B. Talbotton, Georgia, $ 5 00 
Carswell, Mrs. C. M. Louisville, Ga. 5 00 
Clendinen, Miss A.J. LaGrange, Ga. 5 00 
Cotten, Miss C. E. Stalling’s Store, Ga. 5 00 
Cotten, Miss M. L. . “ “ 5 00 
Cotten, Miss N. A. « a 5 00 
Cotten, Miss R. J. “ -e 5 00 
Flournoy, John, Eatonton, Ga. 5 00 
Fort, Miss M. S. Macon, Ga. 5 00 
Franklin, Mrs. M. L. Macon, Ga. 5 Ov 
Hancock, T. Athens, Ga. 5 00 


| Hardeman, Miss EB. Vineville, Ga. 5 00 
Hardeman, Col. R V. Clinton, Ga. 5 Ov 
Jennings, Wm. H. Macon, Ga. 5 00 

| Joyner, Miss Elizabeth, Washington, Ga. 5 00 

| Miller, Dr. H. V. M. Cassville, Ga. (4 copies) 20 00 

| McMullan, M. J. Macon, Ga. 5 00 

| Pease, Ndward R. Macon, Ga. 5 00 

| Robson, John, Madison, Ga. 5 00 

| Rogers, Miss Ann L. Vineville, Ga. 5 00 

Wallis, A. S. Covington, Ga. 5 00 

| Wingfield, Dr. John, Madison, Ga. 5 00 

| Wood, Thomas, Macon, Ga 5 00 





N LADIES’ BOOK 





Ex,JITED BY 
-NDLETON: AND GEORGE F. PIERCE. 





oF GEORGIA, AND OF THE SOUTH GENERALLY, t 
is most respectfully submitted. It is hoped that 


«Cr, 


ueir serious attention, and meet their approbation, sin 


is for their especial benefit that the work is projected. 


a 


SROSEBECUS. 


In subtnitting the following plan, we would first call | offer them, in our proposed work, » medium for the 


the attention of the Ladies, and all those who feel in- | 


terested (and who are those that do not?) in the wel- 
iare and rmprovement of the Female sex, to the present 
condition of the Southern Press. Nearly all the publi- 
cations which issue from it are engaged in political dis- 
cussions, and their columns teem with accusations, de- | 


pression of their own views and sentiments, on all t 
appertains, in any degree, to the welfare and impro 
ment of their sex. 

In offering the plan of a SOUTHERN LADI! 
BOOK, we do not intend that it shall be precisely s: 
ilar to a work of like name, at the North. We le: 


nials, abuse, and every other form of wordy warfare— | to our Northern cotemporary pictorial represeniat.y 
earried on in language, frequently unfit for “ ears po- | of fashion and dress, for the embellishment of the 1 


lite,” and seldom suited to the delicacy and gentleness 
which belong so peculiarly to the Female character. | 

Of the few literary papers published South of the Po- 
tamac, there is Not onE exclusively dedicated to the 
LADIES! We have felt this as a want which ought 
to be ay ; and we propose to make an effort to do 
so, confident that our endeavors will be crowned with 
success, if we can only secure the hearty co-operation 
of those for whose welfare we are about to labor—rTHe 
Lapres or Tut Sout. And we expect, further, that 
every intelligent mind among the other sex, will view 
with approbation, and aid in sustaining, an enterpise | 
designed to improve the minds of those, without whose 
cheering smiles. and soothing companionship, life would 
be dreury and this fair world a desert. 

We wish, also, to afford to the Ladies a field for the 
exercise of their own talents, and for the development 
of the resources of their minds, The lists of authors, 
for some few years past, have frequently enrolled the 
names of Females whose glorious success has shed an 
additional radiance on the name of “Woman.” The 
“lords of creation”’ -have been forced to acknowledge 
that the Female mind is, by no means, deficient in ca- 
pacity and intellectual endowments——whilst, at the same 
time, it is possessed of ye delicacy and tact.— 
Long was Woman's mind held in thraldem, long were | 
her powers underrated, and foreed to remain inactive 
or unexercised by the force of conventional arrange- 
ments ; but her chains are broken, and her liberty has 
been proclaimed. The article of Moslem faith, that 
“* Women have no souls,” no longer obtains ameng us. 
Let the Ladies now assert their own privileges, and we | 
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Mrs. Canonine Ginman, Charleston, South-Carolina. 
Mrs. Canxouine Lee Henrz, lrwinton, Alabama. 

Mrs. Marcarcr Martin, Columbia, South-Carolina. 

W. Gu.mons Soums, Esq., Charleston, So. Carolina. 

J. W. Boatwnricuy, M. D., Columbia, So. Carolina. 

A. Cnurcr, D.D., Prev’t of Prankiin College, Athens. 

Professor J. P. Wappet, Frenklia College. 

Hon. A. B. Lonssrrert, President of Emory College. 

Dr. A. Means, Prof. Phys. Science, Emory College. 
Rev. I. A. Few, Ex-President of Emory College. 

Avo_pivs Mavssenst, Professor Languages, Georgia | 

Female College, Macou, Georgia. 

Wx. Exuison, Professor Mathamatics, Georgia Fe- | 

male College, Macon, Georgia. | 

A. H. Cnrarrect, Esq., Macon, Georgia. 

{ 

] 

} 
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Hon. E. A. Nisper, Macon, Georgia. 
N.C. Munnor, Esq., Macon, Georgia. 
Samvet M. Srrone, Esq., Macon, Georgia. 
Lrommpas Fraxxxin, Esq., Macon, Georgia. 


| regular ad 


son: be it ours to provide a garb of purity, elegan 
refinement and grace, for the adornment of the mi! 
All that may contribute to form the heart, invigorate 
mind, purify the affections, and refine the manné 
shal be our especial care, that our work may be a u 
ful aid to the young, and fair, and beautiful, in pre) 
ring themselves for the discharge of the noble and 
dnous duties which devolve on Woman, in her var 
capacity of Daughter, Wife & Mother. And we rep: 
that in the accornplishment of this high enterprise, 
confidently expect the aid and support of the enlig¢ 
ened and judicious of both sexes. Arrangements | 
will be made with several Ladies, wh« 

roductions have already gained them high fame in | 
feetary world—and several gentlemen of distinguish 
attainments have already been secured as contributc 
from whom scientific tracts, with notes, and obser 
tions on the Arts, may be expected. This departme 
of the work will receive marked attention. In shé 
nothing will be omitted which may tend to give to t 
publication such character as will render it worthy ( 
attention of the learned, and of those to whom it is ( 
recially dedicated—the Ladies of the South and We 
it only remains to obtain the requisite number of st 
scribers—say two thousand—and if the Ladies » 
smile upon, and aid our effurts, thet number will 1 
long be wanting. Let them urge their Fathers, Hi 
bands, Brothers, and Friends, and it is soon done. 

&P The work will contain sixty-four royal octa 
pages, stitched in a neat colored cover, and will appe 
monthly. Trrms: Five Dollars per annum, payable 
the delivery of the first nuzrber. 


FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE WORK: 


Hon. R. M. Cuanuton, Savannah, Georgia. 

S. T. Caarman, Editor “ Enquirer,” Columbus, G 

Rev. G. H. Roun, Principal of the Georgia Conf 
ence Manual Labor School. 

Rev. Jesse Mercer, Washington, Georgia. 

Rev. W. H. Sroxes, Washington, Georgia. 

Hon. G. Annrews, Washington, Georgia, 

Rev. J. R. Tuomas, Principal Collingsworth Institut 
Talbotton, Georgia. 

Col. J. H. Lumpxuy, Lexington, Georgia. 

Col. Joun Bituurs, Lexington, Georgia. 

Rev. E. L. Wrrricu, Madison, Georgia. 

ALEXANDER B. Meek, Bag, Tuskaloosa, Alabama 

Hon. Epwarp J. Buack, Jacksonboro’, Georgia. 

Hon. W. T. Corevirt, Columbus, Georgia. 

A. H. Srernens, sq., Crawfordville, Georgia. 

Dr. E. M. Penpieron, Sparta, Georgia. 

Rozsert ©. Brows, Principal, &c. LaGrange, Ge 
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